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((EysTAS PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT. Tuts 
) Day. The Programme wil] include :—Concerto in G, for string orchestra 
(J. 8. Bach), first time in England ; Serenade and Allegro Giojoso, for pianoforte 
and orchestra, Op.43 (Mendelssohn); Symphony, No. 8, in F (Beethoven); Aria, 
“Mia speranza adorata” (Mozart), first time at these Concerts; Overture, /nez 
de Castro (Alfred Holmes). Vocalists—Miss Robertson (her first appearance at 
these Concerts), Mr Edward Lloyd. 8o0'o Pianist—Miss Josephine Lawrence 
(her first appearance at these Concerts). Conductor—Mr Ave@usr MANnNs. 
Reserved Numbered Stalls, in Area and Gallery, Ha!f-a-Crown; Area or Ga‘lery 
Seats (unnumbered), One Shilling. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY.—President—Sir Junivs Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScouBERTH. Eleventh Season, 1877. The 
Next MEETING for TRIAL of New COMPOSITIONS will take place on WEDNES- 
DAY, 14th March; the Next SOIREE, WrepNeEspay, 21st March, and the Next 
CONCERT, WEpNEsDAY, llth April (Schumann’s Compositions forming first 
part of programme). The Soirées and Concerts of the Society and Branches. 
afford excellent opportunities for young rising Artists to make their début, and 
for Composers to have their works introduced. Full Prospectus on application, 
by letter, to H.G. Hopper, Hon. See., care of Messrs D. Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—SIXTH TRIENNIAL HANDEL 

FESTIVAL. Friday, June 22, Public Rehearsal; Monday, June 25, 

Messiah ; Wednesday, June 27, Selection ; Friday, June 29, Jsrae/ in kyypt. Full 
particulars will shortly be published. 


ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT has the honour to announce 
that her FOURTH MATINEE MUSICALE will take place (by kind per- 
mission) at 59, Lownpes SQuARE, Be!gravia, on SATURDAY, March 24th, at Three 
o'clock. Vocalists—Mdme Louise Gage, Mdme Enriquez, and Signor Garcia. 
Violoncello—Herr Schuberth. Pianoforte—Miss Lillie Albrecht. Réntgen’s 
Sonate, for piano and violoncello, will be performed (for the second time in 
England), the Andante con moto and Allegro vivace, by Miss Lillie Albrecht and 
Herr Schuberth, and the Piano Solos will consist of : Fugue in E minor, ending 
with Grand Chorale, Op. 35 (Mende!ssohn) ; Studies from Book 25, No. 20 (for 
Sixths), and 21, Allegro non tanto, and Scherzo in B flat minor, prestissimo con 
fuoco, Op. 31 (Chopin) ; Rigoletto (Liszt); Study for Chords in E sharp major 
(Thalberg): and Finale (by desire) “‘The Blue Bells”—Miss Lillie Albrecht. 
Conductor—Mr OmaRLEs BE. STEPHENS. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each; Family Tickets 
(to admit three) and Programmes at Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, and of Miss LILLIE ALBRECHT, 38, Oakley Square, N.W. 


LU DON BALLAD CONCERTS. 








WEDNESDAY NEXT. 

ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt, at 
Eight o'clock. The programme on Wednesday next will include the following 
popular songs: ‘‘ Robin Redbreast,” “‘ Comin’ through the rye,” and “ A little 
mountain Iad”—Mdme Sherrington ; ‘‘ The Lost Chord” and ‘‘ Sweet and Low” 
(Wallace)—Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; ‘‘ My love has gone a sailing,” ‘‘ By the 
sad sea waves,” and “ Barbara Allen ”—Miss Helen D’Alton; ‘I cannot say good- 
bye” and “Tom Bowling ”"—Mr Sims Reeves; ‘ Phillis is my only joy,” “ Eily 
Mavourneen,” and “Why ?"—Mr Edward Lloyd ; ‘‘ Nanc Lee,” “The Stirrup 
Cup,” and “ Leather Bottél,”—Mr Maybrick. Mdme Arabella Goddard will per- 
form ‘‘La Truite,” by Stephen Heller, and Gottschalk’s celebrated “* Midnight 
March.” The London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr Fred, Walker. 
Conductor—Mr Stprry Naytor. Stalls, 7s.; Balcony, 38.; Area, 4s. and 2s. 
Admission, One Shilling. Tickets of Austin, 8t James’s Hall ; the usual Agents ; 

and of Boosry & Oo., 295, Regent Street. 





DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batrr’s admired Ballad, 
pr KILLARNEY,” at the Irish Ballad Concert, at St James’s Hall, Mar. 17. 


BENEDICT’S ANDANTE, AND CHOPIN’S POSTHUMOUS MAZURKA. 


Mes CLIPPINGDALE, MDME MATILDE BAXTER, 
= and Mr Wo. GANZ will psy the admired Arrangement by Sir Junius 
BeENepict of his ANDANTE and Cxoptn’s Posthumous MAZURKA, for four 
performers on two grand pianofortes, on April 3, at Langham Hall. 





| Fay GHAM HALL, 43, Grear Porttanp Srreet.—In 

Aid of Mrs Weldon’s Orphanage, Monpay Evening, April 9, 1877, at Eight 
p-m. Mr Charles K. Salaman in the Chair. Mrs WELDON’S THIRTY- 
SECOND SOCIAL EVENING, “ The Two Paths; or, Conservation and Restora- 
tion.”* Mr Charles Lunn will deliver a Lecture on the above, illustrated by the 
Children from Mrs Weldon’s Orphanage. Reserved seats, 5s.; unreserved, 2s. 6d. 
Admission, One Shilling. 

* This Essay, of which Mr Charles Lunn has presented the Copyright to the 
Orphanage, will be published, with additional remarks and an account of the 
Soirée by the Music anp ArT ASSOCIATION, 39, Great Marlborough Street, 
Regent Street, London. Price One Shilling. 


TO MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
O be SOLD, by Private Treaty, the valuable LIBRARY 


of the LiverPoo. Musical Sociery, consisting of Full Band and Vocal 
Parts for LARGE Cuorvus of the Works as follows :—‘‘ Messiah,” “ Judas,” 
“‘ Joshua,” ‘Israel in Egypt,” ‘‘Samson,” “‘ Acis and Galatea,” ‘‘ Theodora, 
“ Oreation,” ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘St Paul,” ‘95th Psalm,” “Hear my 
Prayer,” “Lauda Sion,” “Last Judgment,” ‘Ancient Mariner,” ‘‘ Prodigal 
Son,” Locke’s “ Macbeth,” and sundry Part Songs, &c. Catalogues on applica- 
tion to J. Hawks, Hon. Sec., 39, Belmont Road, Liverpool. 


\ R ARTHUR SHELLEY (ARTURO GARDA), after 

several years’ career in Italy, has accepted an or as FIRST 
TENOR, Imperial Italian Opera Company, and makes his Début at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Glasgow, in the Traviata, on Tuesday, 20th inst. Letters respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Italian or English Opera, Oratorio, or Concerts—Gaiety 
Theatre, Glasgow. 


R SHAKESPEARE requests that all Communications 
concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed 
—6, Howick Place, Victoria Street, 8.W. . 


MPME ENRIQUEZ begs that all communications be 


addressed to her at No. 5, OAKLEY SQUARE, N.W. 

















\ R WILFORD MORGAN requests that all communica- 
tions respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts 
may be addressed to his residence, 18, Surrey Street, W.C. 





R GERARD COVENTRY (Tenor), having returned to 

Town from his Provincial Tour, is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for 

Oratorios or Concerts, Address—Oare of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


RS OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 
specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 








“THE NAIADES.” 


MADAME ALIDA GASSIER will sing Waterton 
GuERNsEy's Waltz-Aria, “‘ THE NAIADES” and Marrant’s Bolero, ‘I AM 
AN ARAB MAID,” at Langham Hall, on April the 3rd next. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


Me GEORGE PERREN will sing Ascuzr’s popular 
ham geomance, “ ALIOE, WHERE ART THOU?” on the 3rd of April, at Lang- 








“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his very popular 
Ballad, “ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Chatham, March 13. 





MUSIC STRINGS. —WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 
FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Rurrini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings 
for Soloists. 





25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price List free on application. 
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HE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.—The cheapest 

High-class Paper on Music. Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. post-free. 

Years 1871 to 1876 (vols. 1 to 6) bound, each net 3s. ‘‘Intelligib!e and dis- 

ionate criticisms and reviews, analyses of interesting compositions, and a 

ike determination to discountenance the fictitious either in art or its practice ; 

these are the qualifications of the paper.”—Jorning Post, AUGENER & Co., 
86, Newgate Street, and 31, Regent Street. 


“VOLE MON OISEAU.” 
PENSEE FUGITIVE POUR PIANO. 
Par IGNACE GIBSONE. 
STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 


Third Edition. 
A FIRST BOOK ON THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


BY LOUISA GIBSON. 


DepIcaTED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. tHE PRINCESS LOUISE, 
MARCHIONESS OF LORNE. J 
Adopted in the South London Musical Training College, and in various High 
Schools in London and the Provinces, ' 
LONDON: 
WEEKES & CO.; NOVELLO & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO. 
AND OF THE AUTHOR, LEATON TERRACE, PLYMOUTH. 


Price, boards, 3s. ; stiff paper, 2s. ; postage, 2d, 


TO AMATEUR FLAUTISTS AND OTHERS. 


GENTLEMAN (having no further use for them) wishes 

to dispose of a SILVER FLUTE, by RupALL, Carre & Co., ‘* 1857 Patent,” 
with D and D sharp Shake Keys, also the key recommended by Mr Collard. The 
Flute, in case, complete, cost 32 Guineas. Also an 18-carat gold head, fitting the 
above Flute, which cost 30 Guineas, To be so!d Bargains, either separately or 
together. Address—‘ A. P.” 3, Promenade Terrace, Cheltenham. i 











HE GUITAR.—Mdme SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 


this elegant instrument, is in town for the Season. For Lessons and 
Concerts address—22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 








SIMPSON & CO.’S 
IMPROVED HARMONIUMS. 
ROM £5 5s. Five Octaves. Best make. Warranted. 


Nothing BETTER OR CHEAPER made. Lists post free, Trade supplied. 


T° COMPOSERS wishing to PUBLISH.—Music Engraved, 
Printed, and Published in the best style at unusually low prices. Estimates 

oo on iat of MS. Simpson & Co., 33, Argyll Street, Regent Street, 
mdon, W. 





KENNEDY’S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
KENNEDY is assisted by the following members of 


his family:—Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano; Miss Marjory K y 
Contralto; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor; Mr Robert Kennedy, Tenor; weeny; 


Kenredy, Baritone. 
“KENNEDYS COLONIAL TRAVEL.” 
By DAVID KENNEDY, Jvuntor. 
440 pp., crown 8vo. Price 5s., post-free. 


No. 8, 8T ANDREW'S TERRACE, NEWINGTON, EDINBURGH. 








New Edition. 
WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Desmonp 


RYAN. Sung by Mdme CuristInE NILsson at her Concert in St James’s Hall. 
The Music by J. W. DAVISON. Price 4s. London: DuNCAN DAVISON & Co. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


i 50 ne BELLS. Poetry by the late Deswoxp 
YAN. Music by J. W. DAVISON. Sung by Mdlle Zar& THaLperc at the 
Floral Hall Concerts (Royal Itali 0 b> i : <* 

Davison & Co., 244, Sepent! Street, W. eeiaig aaa nes 


WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Drswonp 


Ryan. Music by J. W. DAVISON. Sung by Mdlle § Lo 
Monday Popular Concerts. Pce 4s. Lo’ BD me cie, ZOPHIE LOWE at the 
Regent Street, W. ndon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 











BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, _ 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HAL L, 


WARWICK MANSION, 











OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the 


new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 

day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at 8r 
JAameEs’s Hatt. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 





\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
4 The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 


Riding in a Pullman car. The Wild, White Rose. 
Alone. A boatman’s life for me. 
Come where the tangled beeches My Lily. 


Sing, dearest, sing. 
Many weary years ago. 
Return of the Exile. 
Glory or the Grave. 
The Alpine Hunter. 
Heavenly Voices. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long Gentle Flowers. 
ago. The Buckles on her Shoes. 
The Piquet. The Flight of the Birds. 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 

St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 


Post free, One and Sixpence. 


y Tv 
ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MEYER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at St JAMES’s HALL. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstre’s, St James's Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Le1gu, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JAMES’s HALL, with extraordinary success. Can be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


grow. 
My Darling’s Last Smile. 
Sad sounds the harp now. 
Friendship, Love, and Wine. 
Let each speak of the world as he 
finds it. 








HE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 
being sung at St JAMEs’s HALL with marked success:—‘‘ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” “The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
“ Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 





SSIS SUR LA VERTE COLLINE. (“THE WISH.”) 
Paroles et Musique de M. WHITE. Price 3s. London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Sung by Mr Epwarp Lioyp, and Just Published. 

HE RINGLET. Song. Poetry by Trnnyson (by per- 
mission). Musie by DESMOND L. RYAN. Price 4s. London: Duncax 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

“LA GAVOTTE DE VESTRIS.” Arrangée pour piano... sos wae a 
‘LE RAJAH DE MYSORE.” Fantaisie sur l’opera de C. Lecocq ... v.46, 
Par ALPHONSE LACOMBE. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


AVOTTE (in G). For the Pianoforte. By W. H. 
MONTGOMERY. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 











Dedicated to the Professors of the Royal Aoodemy of Music. 
SIX STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY 
IGNACE GIBSONE. 
No.1. “THE SWALLOW.” No. 4. ‘‘WHITHER SHALL I FLY?’ 
» 2. ‘*THE FOUNTAIN.” » 5. “ROCKED TO SLEEP.” 
» 3. ‘ SPINNLIED.” » 6. “THE RESTLESS SEA.” 
STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84, New Bond Btreet. 


RDITVS New Ballad, “TRUE.” The Poetry by Mant 
X. Hayes. Sung by Mdlle HELENE ARNIM, at the Promenade Concerts, 
Royal Italian Opera. Composed by Luiat ARDITI. Price 4s. London: 
Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, composed by Signor ARDITI :— 
THE PAGE'S SONG, sung by Mdlle Bianchi, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, 
and Mdlle José Sherrington. (Poetry by Maria X. Hayes.) oe Me 
LIINCONTRO VALSE, sung by Mdme Adelina Patti... ... «.. 4 
4 KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT, sung by Mdlle Valleria ... .. @#. 
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MR BACHE’S CONCERT. 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.”) 

In nothing did the lively fancy of that worthy gentleman and 
pattern of chivalry, Don Quixote de la Mancha, appear more 
striking than in the idea he had formed of the Senora Dulcinea del 
Toboso. Her eyes to him were stars of heaven, her lips were 
crimson flowers, and her every gesture spoke dignity and love. 
Whereas, others less gifted with imaginativeness said that she 
squinted and had freckles ; her immediate atmosphere being, more- 
over, charged not with ambrosial perfumes, but the odour of garlic. 
We are, of course, entitled to find amusement in the poor Don’s 
delusion, nevertheless let us not forget that few escape the same 
sort of craziness in one form or another. Most men have their 
Dulcineas—idols whose ugliness the fervour of worship transforms 
into beauty, and whose very faults are held up as proofs of per- 
fection. Here is Mr Walter Bache, for example, enamoured of 
Abbé Liszt, not so much in the fashion natural to a disciple, but 
after the manner of a Quixote. If devotion, self-sacrifice, and un- 
hesitating faith mean anything at all, the Knight of La Mancha 
never worshipped the Lady of 'Toboso with a more complete absorp- 
tion of every faculty of his nature than Mr Bache shows in his 
worship of Liszt. Of course we do not push the parallel far between 
Dulcinea and the Abbé. Cervantes may have unduly decried her, 
but we know him as, at least, a possible inspirer of chivalric feeling 
—as aman of high mark and renown, of strong ‘individuality and 
manifest genius, though, according to some, wrong in the artistic 
principles which guide his action. At all events, the champion of 
Liszt in England is Mr Bache, with whom the Abbé’s opponents 
may at any time be called upon to reckon. We ourselves, having 
characterised a certain meddling of Liszt with Weber according to 
the strength of our convictions thereanent, speedily heard the rattle 
of Rosinante’s hoofs, and the quicker clatter of Dapple—for never 
yet was a Quixote without a donkey in his train. Even as the Don 
charged the huge four-armed giants, so did Mr Bache, unmindful of 
odds, gird at us and relieve his feelings, which was all that came of 
the action, because nobody can be angry with an amiable enthusiast. 
We hold, indeed, that the spectacle of enthusiasm at a time of per- 
vading fiabbiness in matters of opinion is adapted to work for good. 
Wherefore let us hope that the day may be far distant when Mr 
Bache will lay aside his weapons, and send Rosinante out to grass. 

In preparing for the concert which took place in St. James’s Hall 
on Tuesday night—his thirteenth annual assertion of Liszt’s claims 
—Mr. Bache exercised considerable discretion. The occasion was, 
in its very nature, an attack upon the system of law and order 
which regulates the musical world, and he did well, therefore, to 
look around for allies. Men the most masterful have done the same. 
When Jehu drove into the court of Ahab’s Palace and Jezebel mocked 
him, even that hard-hitting revolutionist did not disdain the help of 
the eunuchs who threw her out of the window. In Mr Bache’s 
case, the enunchs were represented by Mr Edward Dannreuther and 
Mr Richard Wagner, who came forward each armed with a pamphlet. 
Mr Dannreuther’s weapon—originally flourished in the pages of the 
extinct journal, Concordia, but re-sharpened for the occasion—de- 
fended meddling with the masters ; while that of Wagner was 
brandished in the face of everybody unable to see the merits of 
Liszt's Symphonic Poems. There was need for both, but especially 
for the first, inasmuch as Mr Bache’s programme opened with Herr 
Klindworth’s version of Chopin’s second pianoforte concerto, in 
which is presented a glaring instance of the artistic immorality we 
are asked to approve. Here, be it observed, is no question of one 
musician technically improving the work of another. We are quite 
ready to grant, if asked to do so, that the Klindworth score is, as 
such, a better score than that of Chopin ; and, indeed, it would be 
absurd to contend that interference with the work of a dead master 
is necessarily to its disadvantage from a structural point of view. 
Mr Dannreuther clearly sees that this is not the matter at issue, 
and his efforts are, therefore, mainly directed to establish the 
legality and morality of such interference. In this task he has, we 
believe, entirely failed—albeit he writes learnedly, heads his 





pamphlet with a quotation from Goethe, talks of Kant’s critical 
philosophy in the first line, and introduces Schopenhauer in the 
penultimate paragraph. We shall not follow his argument, since 
the question is not so much one for dialectics as for the moral sense. 
No manner or quantity of reasoning can justify A. in laying hands 
upon the property of B., which he had no share in creating, and to 
which he has no legal right. A dead master’s work is as much his 
property as the reputation it helped to make; nay, the style and 
method of it are his. Wherefore, till somebody proves that theft is 
a virtue we must hold that whoever interferes is a trespasser, if not 
worse. Incidentally, however, we may refer to the manner in which 
Mr Dannreuther answers an objection drawn from one of the sister 
arts. Meddlers with the masters are often warned that were any 
daring hand to alter a chef-d’euvre of painting according to certain 
ideas of what the artist might, could, would, or should have done 
under some conceivable circumstances, no punishment would be 
considered too great. To this Mr Dannreuther replies by urging 
that the parallel is faulty, since the ‘‘ original sketch, copy, edition, 
whatever it may be, of a piece of music, is not destroyed bya 
masterly transcription or re-instrumentation.” If we say that the 
touched-up work is represented by an amended copy of a picture, 
Mr Dannreuther will be satisfied. But we cannot say anything of 
the kind, because in the one case the master’s own production is 
offered in an altered form ; in the other, an imitation of the master 
by some one else. Thus the concerto played on Tuesday night was 
a genuine Chopin, re-coloured by Klindworth. What would be said 
to a genuine Claude, re-touched even by Millais? Mr Dannreuther 
further sets up a comparison between the meddlers and the masters 

on the one hand, and the painters and their pupils on the other, 

remarking that in the old ateliers it was common for great artists to 

design a picture which others filled in. Here, too, the parallel fails, 

It is one thing for a subordinate to work under the master’s eye, 

having his sanction and encouragement, and quite another to do to 

the production of a man now dead that which, when living, he never 
imagined and possibly would never have approved. As to the par- 

ticular case of Chopin’s Concerto, however much we admire 
Klindworth’s scoring per se, we cannot possibly accept it, so much 
do the effects produced outrage the ideal of Chopin which acquaint- 
ance with his works has formed. Even the defects of a master are 
characteristic, and, as ‘‘the style is the man,” we would rather 
have his works with all their faults than learn, at his expense, how 
some one else would have produced them. 

As Mr Bache brought forward on Tuesday. night two of Liszt’s 
symphonic poems—Mazeppa and ‘‘ Les Preludes” —the occasion was 
opportune for a translation by Dr Hueffer of the letter, addressed to 
a couple of initials, in which Wagner vindicates their form and 
character. Dr Hueffer need not have taken the trouble to apologise 
for the master’s championship of his father-in-law, because the 
world is only interested in its cogency, not in its origin, even though 
‘the friendship between these two remarkable men is a beautiful 
phenomenon.” All friendship is beautiful, but we trust it is nowhere 
phenomenal, especially among members of the same family. Wag- 
ner’s affection for Liszt, anyhow, is no reason why we should be 
predisposed to accept his arguments in re the Symphonic Poems. We 
regret that it is out of our power here and now to discuss the 
Bayreuth master’s letter as it deserves. To one point only can we 
refer; namely, the plea in favour of Liszt’s form. After showing 
that orthodox form is really a development of that of the dance, 
Wagner asks, ‘‘ Whether the march or the dance, with all the ideas 
connected with these actions, is a more dignified motive of formal 
development than, for instance, the conception of the characteristic 
features of the deeds and sufferings of Orpheus, Prometheus, &c.” 
He further demands ‘whether it is not more noble and more 
liberating for it (music) to adopt this form from the conception of 
the Orpheus or Prometheus motive than from the dance or march fl 
Without entering into any comparisons, it seems to us that there is 
but one possible answer to the main query—an answer i the 
affirmative. To advocate finally in musical form would be as 
absurd as to apply it to means of locomotion, Music existed before, 
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and is independent of its accented methods, just as language was 
language prior to the appearance of the first manual of grammar. 
No one should be blamed, therefore, for exercising an undoubted 
right, and trying to develop new forms. Rather should the attempt 
be encouraged, even by those who are most disposed to judge the 
results with severity. The form of Liszt’s Symphonic Poems has 
consequently an unassailable raison d’étre till its failure is demon- 
strated. He must bea bold man who would declare that failure 
upon no more than a superficial knowledge of the works. The test 
is, are these tone-pictures suggestive to a candid mind of the scenes 
and events they illustrate? If so, their end is gained, their form 
justified, and an abiding right to be established. Whether they 
represent the highest development of art is a distinct question, not 
challenged, and therefore not to be entertained. The actual merit 
of the works played last Tuesday night must, of course, be judged 
in its highest form, by sensuous impressions, and we are bound to 
admit that along with much that gave cause for wonder was much 
that excited the imagination and touched the heart. If only for the 
sake of the possibility thus opened up, let us give this new 
thing fair play. We should be ready to welcome any real art 
development, no matter whence it come, and equally slow to condemn 
from reasons which may spring from nothing more serious than un- 
familiarity. To use the words of Mr Dannreuther: ‘‘Let us 
examine, carefully and impartially, that which is supposed to run 
athwart of pseudo-tradition ; let us take care not to ignore that 
which is accomplished on other and better than traditional grounds, 
for fear lest men might some day, in Schopenhauer’s phrase, be 
tempted ‘to derive ignorance from ignoring.’” Respecting Liszt’s 
concerto in A major, which was also presented by Mr Bache, we 
have before spoken, and can only repeat that, as ‘‘ pure” music it is 
a woeful failure. Liszt seems to require the stimulus of a ‘poetic 
basis,” without which he degenerates into incoherence or ugliness. 
A course of such works would reduce even a fanatic for the art to 
the condition of Othello, who liked not ‘‘ music that may be heard.” 
We have only to add that all the pianoforte solos were played by 
Mr Bache with more intellectual comprehension than power or 
brilliancy ; that the orchestra, conducted by Mr Manns, was 
numerous and highly efficient ; and that the performance generally 
gave satisfaction. Liszt’s ‘‘ Lorely,” scored for orchestra, was sung 
in the course of the evening by Mrs Osgood in a very charming man- 
ner. The song is by no means easy, but the clever American soprano 
was successful alike with its letter and its spirit—an achievement 
upon which she may be congratulated. 
——J——_— 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The programme of the opening concert contained several very 
familiar works which need not detain us long. Such were Men- 
delssohn’s concert overture, Melusine, Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
minor (No. 5), Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto for violin, and the overture 
to Oberon. All that it is possible to say of these masterpieces has 
been said time and again, wherefore, avoiding ‘vain repetitions,” 
we dismiss them with a reference to the performance of Spohr’s 
Concerto by Mr Henry Holmes. But for a temporary loss of 
memory, or access of nervousness, which caused the artist to break 
down in the cadenza, we should have nothing but praise to award 
him. Assuming loss of memory, we trust that not only Mr Holmes, 
but other executants who play without book, will accept a warning 
that they have no right to incur unnecessary risks. Edward Grieg’s 
pianoforte Concerto in A minor was the quasi-novelty of the concert, 
and excited some little interest as played with facility and intelli- 
- by Mr Dannreuther. In his programme notes to this work, 

rofessor Macfarren likens its fragmentary melodies and peculiar 
restlesness to ‘‘the jagged coast line of our Author’s Northern 
home.” The term ‘‘jagged” is new in its application to modern 
orchestral music of the advanced school, and we accept it as 
appropriate, because suggestive of the angularity and jerkiness 
caused by the wave of epilepsy which seems to be passing over the 
musical world in obedience to some mysterious law. If, however, 
the ‘‘ jagged” Norwegian coast has affected Greig’s mind, it becomes 
a question whether young composers should not be kept from the 
study of geography. The vocalists were Mdme Edith Wynne and 
Mr. W. i. Cummings, who sang respectively Gounod’s ‘‘ Dalla 
torre sua romita” (Saffo), and ious ‘‘Where’er you walk” 
(Semele). THADDEUS Eee, 





MR KUHE’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the ‘ Daily Telegraph.”) 

The concert given on Monday evening week was as “popular” 
as the greatest conceivable variety of music “ understanded of the 
people” could make it. Its programme included a portion of the 
‘« Farewell” symphony, played “ by general desire,” for the sake 
of Haydn's joke; a Dead March from Fox’s Jackdaw of Rheims ; 
“Rory O'More ;” Arditi’s capital selection from Aida; Jullien’s 
“Caledonian Quadrilles;” a Hungarian Fantasia, by Liszt; a 
waltz, “ Les Belles Viennoises ”—not Schubert's, but Arditi’s ; and 
the overture to Zampa, No wonder that the Dome was crowded 
as it had not been before, and was not likely to be after, for in 
Brighton, as elsewhere, the majority of concert-goers are those to 
whom the classic Muse appeals but with faint effect. It is useless 
to complain of this, and we who regret it must needs withhold 
remonstrance when Mr Kuhe urges that his Festival could not 
take place at all but for some concession to public taste. He 
cannot be expected to impoverish himself for the cultivation of 
Lrighton amateurs; nor can the strictest purist expect to have an 
arrangement condemned which, admitting comparatively low- 
class music on one occasion, thereby derives power to present in half 
a dozen programmes that which is better. The balance is 
enormously on the right side, after all. We are not called upon 
to notice this concert in detail, and two or three observations will 
suffice. Copies of Mr Fox’s Dead March not having come to hand, 
the Slow March from Clay’s Lalla Rookh was repeated in its 
stead; but the Dance of Almas from Cowen’s Corsair proved 
more fortunate, and had the favourable hearing its marked and 
picturesque character must always ensure. Mr Kuhe played the 
solo part in Liszt’s work with uncommon vigour and brilliancy, 
while in his own fantasia on “ Faust,” M. Sainton won the plaudits 
of the entire house by the masterly execution of themes which, 
presented in whatever form, are always welcome. The solo 
vocalist was Miss Julia Warwick, a young soprano attached, we 
believe, to the Carl Rosa company. Miss Warwick made a 
successful début in Brighton. Her voice is of pure and pleasant 
quality, while her style shows that she has been well taught. 
Signor Arditi conducted both his own pieces and the Hungarian 
Fantasia, but at all other times the bdton was held by Mr Kuhe. 

Tuesday, the 28th, brought with it a “ Wagner Night,” and also 
made the fact pretty clear that the amateurs of Brighton are not 
yet enthusiastic disciples of the Bayreuth master. The Dome was 
but partly filled, while, save on one or two occasions, when 
Wagner appeared least Wagnerian, apathy reigned throughout. 
Yet the selection was a good one, and the music had a fair render- 
ing by tolerably efficient means, Is the result to be explained— 
as concerning the audience—by the remark of one among ‘their 
number, who said, ‘‘ Wagner is always leading us to expect some- 
thing which never comes”? Of course “ hope deferred” is adequate 
not only to apathy but even disgust, when deferred through an 
entire evening. ‘The concert began with the overture to The 
Flying Dutchman, the next orchestral selection being the “ Funeral 
March” from the Gotterdémmerung, played for the first time in 
Brighton. It was too much to expect that this splendid effort 
of genius would be understood in all its significence by an audi- 
ence wholly unacquainted with the principles of its construction, 
and the significance of its themes. But one might have looked 
for something like prompt and warm acknowledgment of its 
solemnity and impressiveness—qualities lying on the very surface 
of the music. Whoever did this was disappointed. The March, 
though, on the whole, well performed by the orchestra, aided by 
the band of the 20th Hussars, passed with no more than conventional 
recognition. Better fortune attended the familiar introduction to 
Lohengrin, and still better waited upon Arditi’s selection from 
Tannhiiuser, a8 given under the arranger’s personal direction. 
The various solos played by Messrs. Radcliff, Lazarus, Hughes, 
and Reynolds were much applauded, while the exceedingly fine 
March aroused enthusiasm for the first time, Signor Arditi having 
to return and bow his acknowledgments again and again, With 
the Tannhduser selection, Wagner's share in the programme 
ended, and gave place to a group of miscellaneous works, at the 
head of which stood the Symphony in E, composed by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, and first played at the Crystal Palace in 1865. During 
the intervening twelve years Mr. Sullivan, though unfortunately 
producing nothing of a similar kind, has taken care to improve 
his one work in the light of growing experience and matured taste 
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—the symphony being now very different from what it was 
originally, thanks, above all, to judicious curtailment. Youth 
often errs on the side of redundancy, and although the very defect 
has sometimes a charm about it, the attraction of a work in which 
no effort is wasted and nothing is superfluous must ever be greater. 
Mr Sullivan has recognised this to so much good purpose that his 
symphony, heard for the first time since the changes were made, 
comes before us almost as a revelation. It is now one entitled to 
rank as an English classic, and of which the composer has a right 
to be proud. Nevertheless, we should like to see the third move- 
ment removed in favour of a genuine scherzo, thus securing a 
needed relief after the overpowering sentiment which marks the 
andante. Mr Sullivan, who was warmly received, conducted his 
own work, and had reason, all things considered, to be satisfied, 
not only with the performance, but with the effect produced. The 
remaining instrumental selections were Sivori’s “Carnaval de 
Cuba,” ably played by Mr Viotti Collins, and the overture to 
Auber’s Zanetta. Miss Sophia Liwe,the only vocalist on this occa- 
sion, agreeably relieved the orchestral pieces by singing, in her 
best style, ‘Dich, theure Hall” (Tannhduser), Elsa’s Dream 
(Lohengrin), and Sullivan’s “ Orpheus with his lute.” 

Assuming that the classic muse was angered on Monday night, 
she must have been appeased on Saturday afternoon, when little, 
save works after her own heart obtained a hearing. Novelty, it is 
true, was absent from the programme; but, on the other hand, 
nothing was present that had not become familiar by reason of its 
very excellence, and, therefore, claimed repetition as of right. 
Sterndale Bennett's overture, The Naiades, opened the concert, 
charming every cultured amateur with its unforced tunefulness 
and exquisite finish. One can hardly listen to this inspiration 
without keen regret. What ought not the genius which 
produced it to have done, and, by comparison, how little 
did he accomplish! “Enough,” it may be answered, 
“to win him a grave in Westminster Abbey.” True, 
where the proximity of that grand old worker, Handel, and the 
close neighbourhood of Purcell, who lived but half a life, must be 
an everlasting reproach. Nevertheless, let us give thanks for the 
Naiades. Had Bennett written nothing else he would not have 
lived in vain. Following the Englishman’s overture came the 
andante and rondo from Ferdinand David's fifth violin concerto, 
the solo by M. Sainton, who, it need scarcely be remarked, did 
justice to the work of his distinguished countrymen. We know 
too little in this country of the music other than operatic produced 
by our nearest neighbours, and M. Sainton does good service, not 
only to those whom he regards with patriotic pride but also to 
ourselves, whenever, as yesterday, he improves our acquaintance 
with them. The accomplished French violinist, after a capital 
display of skill, was recalled and heartily applauded. Mendelssohn’s 
G minor Concerto followed, with Mdme Arabella Goddard at the 
pianoforte. Concerning music so familiar it would be as super- 
fluous to speak as to dwell upon the manner in which Mdme 
Goddard has for so many years acted as its principal English 
interpreter. Whether the marked change of this artist's style, as 
obvious yesterday afternoon, be an improvement or not is a matter 
of opinion, but there can be no doubt of the fact that she gave a 
brilliant and impressive rendering of the work, and one that 
fairly deserved all the applause it called forth. Beethoven's C 
minor symphony, Sullivan’s incidental music to the Merchant of 
Venice, the bridal processional music from Lohengrin, and the 
overture to Zauberflite, were other features in an excellent 
concert, over which Mr Arthur Sullivan presided with unfailing 
success. The vocalist was Miss Frances Brooke, who sang Spohr's 
beautiful air, ‘Rose softly blooming,” with so much obvious 
appreciation of its sentiment as to encourage a hope that, when 
the nervousness of a beginner disappears, she will do ampler 
Justice to her vocal ability. 








Napixs,—I/ Guarany, by Signor Gomez, has met with a good 
reception at the San Carlo. 

New Yorx.—The Abbot-Brignoli concerts having proved suc- 
cessful, De Vivo, the manager, determined to give a short Italian 
open season, commencing on the 23rd February at the Academy 
of Music. De Vivo will, it is said, be succeeded by Max Strakosch, 

to report, is in negotiation with Volpini, now in 
as Cary, it is likewise asserted, will join Strakosch’s 


who, accordin 
Havanah. M, 
company on her return from Russia, 





dohn Oxenford. 
(From the ‘ Musical Times.”) 

On Wednesday, the 21st ult., died, at his residence, in Trinity 
Square, Southwark, John Oxenford, aged 65 years. The great 
majority who learn this fact will do so without giving it a second 
thought ; it may even be that the name will pass under their eyes 
with but a faint recognition, so true is it now, as when the words 
were uttered, that “the world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 
Nevertheless, John Oxenford wasa great man in all that constitutes 
the essence of such a character. He was modest. With gifts so 
many and varied, he might have aspired to a high place in the 
sight of his countrymen. The world was, in a special sense, open 
to him where to choose, and those who knew him best most 
appreciated the opportunities of distinction that lay to his hand. 
But, like many another who has done good service to literature 
and art, he was satisfied, as regards the bulk of his labours, to 
work in the comparative obscurity which shrouds the journalist. 
Personal recognition he never coveted, finding all the reward his 
ambition craved in the esteem and admiration of a chosen few, 
and in the consciousness of duty faithfully done. Even in private 
life this feature of his character was conspicuous. None ever 
loved more than he to discuss high matters with congenial minds, 
but none shrank more than he from an ostentatious display either 
of opinions or learning. ‘ Wise asa serpent” in all that constitutes 
the materials of sound judgment of men and things, he was yet 
“harmless as a dove” in the sense of an almost childlike sim- 
plicity of manners and modesty of soul. Such a man was not one 
to push himself in among the crowd who struggle for a “ coign of 
’vantage,” whereon they may attitudinise before a gaping world. 
Persons like these, from aspirants after a seat in the parish vestry 
to candidates for a place on the Treasury Bench, may be ne 
to the completeness of social organisation; but John Oxenford 
found his happiness in work which, while it influenced men’s 
thoughts throughout the whole realm of culture, left the worker in 
congenial retirement. 

John Oxenford was great no less in the capacity to do great 
things. He does not seem to have had the educational advantages 
which, in early years, are of such value as giving young ambition 
a good start in the race of life. But, like many others whose 
names are written in brass on the walls of Fame’s temple, he knew 
how to make up for this deficiency. An admirable elegiac notice 
in the Times of the 23rd ult. well said, “Considering his 
extraordinary attainments, it seems incredible that he should have 
been almost self-taught. Such, however, is the fact. He acquired 
Greek, Latin, and the principal modern languages entirely without 
aid; and, in addition to this, made himself, though only an ama- 
teur in mathematics, able to discuss problems and theorems with 
any professed master of that difficult study.” Nor was this all. 
He had an acquaintance little short of phenomenal, not alone with 
the ordinary productions of English and Continental literature, 
but with that literature in its most recondite, obscure, and eccentric 
manifestations. His purview throughout life seems to have taken 
in the whole field of book-work, and the marvel is how he found 
time to read, the power to retain, and the ability to digest so 
much. Of course, we have an explanation in the fact that, with a 
remarkable memory, Oxenford possessed a capacious, orderly, and 
luminous mind. His brain was like some well-stocked and well- 
lighted library, the owner of which knows exactly the position of 
every book, and can put his hand upon it at a moment's notice. It 
may, of course, be said—and, indeed, has already been suggested— 
that the man’s mind was receptive out of all proportion to its pro- 
ductiveness. The disproportion, we fancy, is not so great as it seems, 
taking into account the immense amount of work done by Oxen- 
ford for our periodical literature. Still, one cannot but regret 
that such a ripe, massive, and broadly cultivated scholar did not 
leave behind more of the intellectual wealth which, unhappily, has 
now gone down to the grave, and is lost to us for ever. — 

Concerning John Oxenford’s greatness as a critic, it is hardly 
necessary for us to speak, since he laboured for a generation or 
more in the fierce light that beats upon the Times. An intellect 
more qualified for critical work no man ever had, and it is only to 
be regretted, in the interest of dramatic art, if not of 
dramatic artists, that he ever allowed his mind to be in- 
fluenced by a nature amiable even to weakness. Thus was his 
usefulness limited, though his personal popularity was increased ; 
and the cause of truth suffered that an unwillingness to wound 
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might be indulged. But while we regret this, it is impossible not 
to think with all the more kindness of the man’s individuality. 
“ Even his vices leaned to virtue’s side.” How readily and heartily 
he praised when praise was due, and how prompt he was to discover 
and encourage merit, everybody knows. Talent, even in its most 
limited development, never appealed to John Oxenford in vain, 
though he too often passed over incompetence as though he did 
not see it, or thought it worth no more than an artful sentence 
meaning praise or blame, as the reader chose to take it. 

The private character of John Oxenford is laid bare by the 
simple statement that he could not have had an enemy in the 
world, A nature so frank and large-hearted is its own passport 
to the affections of all with whom it comes in contact; and the 
dead scholar and critic will be sorely missed in the circles which he 
enlivened by his wit and warmed by his geniality. The writer of 
this notice well remembers meeting him accidentally at the solemn 
table-@héte of a genteel hotel at an oppressively respectable inland 
watering-place. During the meal word was brought that the 
body of a lad had been taken out of a stream close at hand, while 
just previously a complaint had run around the table against the 
scarcity of the “pure element.” “Now,” said Oxenford, in that 
strident voice which always commanded attention, “ here’s a curious 
thing—a boy drowned, and no water to drink.” Despite sympathy 
for the defunct, the remark thawed the guests at once, and a 
chorus of laughter was the prelude to a clatter of tongues. 

It is beyond the scope of our hurried lines to give the details of 
Oxenford’s various labours. To musical readers he is perhaps best 
known by his libretti, and a host of smooth and polished verses. 
These will keep him fresh in the memory of the followers of the 
sister art to that he served so well. But nowhere will he soon pass 
into oblivion. Requiescat in pace. 


mel 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY 8. T, COLERIDGE. 


Highgate, 5th Jan., 1818. 
To Mr Boosey, Old Broad Street. 
Dear Srr,—Accept my very best wishes for your future pro- 
sperity as united in one firm by everything sacred in heaven and 


I most sincerely congratulate Mr and Mrs Boosey, and pray that 
they may long continue to have the fairest splendour Heaven can 
shed on declining life, the gleam and heart-recovery warmth of 
parental cares, rewarded by filial love and duty. 

I shall do myself the pleasure of waiting on you in the course of 
next week. I have every reason to hope that we shall be able speedily 
to realise the plan of a Teutonic society under the best auspices. Mr 
Steyne, to whom I owe an apologetic letter, though in very truth 
my will has not been a sharer in the offence, will find that I have not 
been idle, or unsuccessful. 

I am about to give a course of lectures—a ticket for which I shall 


entreat you to accept—fourteen in number, and should be obliged to | 


you to permit me to insert your name as one of the three at whose 
shop tickets and prospectuses may be procured. The other two are 
Hookham (or, perhaps, Murray) and Messrs Taylor and Hessey. If 
I do not hear from you to the contrary, I shall suppose my request 
acceded to. I put down my name as subscriber to Goethe's works, 
common paper. Have they arrived? 
Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
: 8. T. CoLermpce. 

Mr Herrwitz has composed what I think a still prettier Hebrew 
ode, of some length, sung before the synagogue on the confirmation 
of a youth recovered from a sickness that had threatened his life, 
and deprived him of the use of his limbs. Would the sale of the 
poem tempt you to risk the printing of this work, as translated by 
me, the profits to be divided into three? This, however, is quite 
between ourselves, for I have not proposed it to my worthy Christian 
neighbour of the Jewish persuasion—true Christian at heart, he is, 
however anti-evangelical his belief may be. 

*,” The above letter was written by the poet to Mr Boosey, the 
book publisher, on the occasion of his taking his two sons into 
partnership—one of whom (the late Mr. Thomas Boosey) after- 
wards became the music publisher of Holles Street. 








VENICE.— ard Morini, having been unsuccessful in his manage- 
ment of the Teatro de la Fenice, went off suddenly, leaving the 
members of the orchestra, chorus, and ballet unpaid, The theatre 
is closed, as is, also, the Teatro Goldoni, 








THE FUNERAL OF MR JOHN OXENFORD. 

The remains of the well-known scholar and popular drama- 
tist, Mr John Oxenford, were interred at the Roman 
Catholic Cemetery, Kensal Green, in accordance with the rites 
of a Church into which he had lately been received. At 
eleven o’clock the coftin was taken from the house of the 
deceased, in Trinity Square, to St George’s Cathedral, South- 
wark, where a Requiem Mass was performed, the officiating 
priest being Father Reeks, who afterwards attended at the 
grave. <A very beautiful choral service, lasting an hour, was 
chanted, the Requiem being the composition of Herr Meyer 
Lutz, who played the organ accompaniments. The boys of 
the Cathedral formed the body of the choir, and the principal 
solo vocalists were Mr J. F. Cook, Mr Crutwell, and Mr 
Edward Murray. The coffin of polished oak, with solid 
brass crucifix, handles, and ornaments, bore a plate with the 
following inscription : 

‘* John Oxenford, Esq., died 21st February, 1877, 
aged 64 years. 
Requiescat in pace.” 


Wreaths and crosses of white camelias, cyclamens, azaleas, 
and snowdrops, twined with small ivy and other dark foliage, 
were placed upon the pall. A procession of priests and 
acolytes, with crucifix and lighted candles, met the coffin at 
the entrance of the Cathedral, and preceded it to the chancel. 
After Mass, the body was replaced in the hearse which had 
brought it from Trinity Square, and the long procession of 
mourners was quietly and speedily marshalled by the under- 
takers, Messrs Walker and Chubb. In the first mourning 
coach were Mr E. Oxenford, Mr A. Oxenford, Mr Elgood, 
and Mr J. W. Davison. The second contained Mr F. Mar- 
shall, Mr F. Chatterton, Mr Edmund Yates, and Father 
Reeks. The mourners in the third coach were Mr Murphy, 
Mr Hawkins, Mr Pittman, and Dr Smith. The servants 
of the deceased followed in a private carriage ; and in other 
carriages which brought up the rear were gentlemen known 
in that republic of letters which John Oxenford both served 
and adorned. Many more who had known him, and who 
sincerely mourned a companion so genial and a friend so 
true, were waiting in the cemetery when the hearse entered 
the gates. It would be useless to give alist which must needs 
be incomplete, and would almost certainly err in the omission 
of names claiming most to be recorded ; but among others we 
remarked Mr Creswick, Mr and Mrs Andrew Halliday, 
Mr Swinbourne, Mr Leopold Lewis, Mr Odell, Mr A. B. 
Kelly, Mr Horace Wigan, Mr Duncan Davison, Mr God- 
frey Turner, Mr Ferrand, Mr Arthur Swanborough, Mr 
Cuthbert, and Mr Furneaux Cook. Nearly two hundred 
persons, it is computed, assembled to show their respect for 
the deceased. The ground is that in which are deposited, 
for a time, the remains of Cardinal Wiseman, whose tempo- 
rary grave is not far from that tenanted by a late and, one 
may say, unexpected convert to the Church of Rome. 











WIesBADEN.—A new violinist, destined apparently to fix public 
attention, cropped up at the last Symphonie-Concert, in the person 
of a young man, scarcely twenty, who is named Edward Heimendal. 
He comes from Elberfeld, and achieved a sensational success. He 
is a pupil of Professor August Wilhelmj ; he is highly gifted and 
possessed of earnest artistic purpose. His tone and execution are 
much extolled, while his LP is characterised as thoroughly 
‘‘German.” He played marvellously well Richard Wagner's 
‘‘ Albumblatt,” arranged as a Romance for violin and orchestra by 
August Wilhelmj. There was a storm of “ee at the 
conclusion of the composition. His rendering, also, of Ernst’s 
“‘Ungarische Weisen” was magnificent. He was uproariously 
re-called after each piece, and at once re-engaged, 
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Popular Concerts. 
(RETROSPECT. ) 
(Continued from page 119.) 


There was nothing new to speak of in the programme of Saturday, 
Feb. 10; but it was, as usual, a pleasure to hear Beethoyen’s 
early quartet in B flat (sixth and last of the Haydn set), played as 
it is invariably played by Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, and asso- 
ciates. ‘Tartini’s ‘‘ Trillo del Diavolo,” was, for the twentieth 
time, so admirably executed by the Hungarian violinist as to create 
a legitimate desire on the part of many among the audience to 
know something more of the music composed by the renowned 
Istrian virtuoso. With so fortunate a dream as resulted in this 
sonata he must surely have dreamt again. Schubert’s interesting 


sonata in A minor was extremely well rendered by Miss Agnes | 


Zimmermann, whose recent appearances at the Popular Concerts 
have materially increased her repute ; and a new singer, Miss Gowa, 
made a decidedly favourable impression in Lieder by Taubert, 
Beethoven, and Franz. When are we to hear an English song, too, 
at these performances ? 

The programme on Monday evening, Feb. 12, would have been 
attractive if only on account of the very fine interpretation by MM. 
Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti of the first of Cherubini’s three 
quartets for stringed instruments. Perhaps this quartet, although 
its fellows in D minor and C major have incontestably high merits, 
is also the best of the series. The scherzo and trio were especially 
admired ; and had not Herr Joachim with commendable discretion 
refrained from compliance with the strongly manifested wish of his 
hearers they would have been played over again—much to the detri- 
ment of the final movement, which, as the genial Schumann hap- 
pily expresses it, ‘‘sparkles like a diamond when you shake it.” 
The success of the E flat quartet will probably induce the director 
of the Popular Concerts to revive one at least of its companions 
during the sojourn of Herr Joachim among us. At the same con- 
cert we had (only for the second time) Schumann’s somewhat 
laboured and diffuse, but in parts very fine, sonata for pianoforte 
and violin in D minor, which at the hands of Mdlle Marie Krebs and 
Herr Joachim could hardly fail in producing all the effect inherently 
belonging to it. As on previous occasions, we found the trio 
and jinale the most spontaneous and well wrought out period 
of the sonata, the finale especially being instinct with wonderful 
life and spirit. Mdlle Krebs also played Sterndale Bennett's three 
sketches, ‘‘ The Lake,” ‘‘The Millstream,” and ‘‘The Fountain,” 
the last with such freedom and exquisite delicacy as to evoke an 
encore not easy to resist. These charming pieces, the inspiration of 
Bennett’s Academy days, always sound fresh and young, although 


| 


criticism until better strengthened by further acquaintance with his 
new quartet. Nevertheless we are strongly inclined to think that, 
for ingenious contrivance, if not for wealth and spontaneity of ideas, 
it is entitled to rank among his very best. The quartet was rendered 
con amore by MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, listened to 
with close attention, and movement after movement loudly ap- 
plauded. The pianist was again Mr Charles Hallé, who played 
Schubert’s fine, if not somewhat diffuse, sonata in B flat, as few 
other pianists can play it, besides being associated with MM. 
Joachim and Piatti in Mendelssohn’s first trio (D minor). Herr 
Henschel, the vocalist of the evening, in an air from Handel’s 
Rinaldo and two Lieder by Schubert, showed himself possessor of a 
capable voice, if not of a very refined style. The accompanist was 
Mr Zerbini. 

The return of the eminent pianist, Mdme Clara Schumann, to the 
Popular Concerts is always looked forward to by the many admirers 
of her genius with anxious expectancy. This may account in a 


| great measure for the crowded attendance at St James’s Hall, on 





Saturday afternoon, when Herr Joachim, the present absorbing at- 
traction of the season, was engaged elsewhere (at the Crystal Palace). 
Mdme Schumann, as usual, was honoured with an enthusiastic re- 
ception—a reception never accorded but to the highest favourites of 
the public. She played nothing she had not on several occasions 
played before, but whatever she may choose, when bestowing upon it 
her earnest thought and care, is sure to be more or less welcome. The 
Variations Sérieuses of Mendelssohn, built upon an original theme in 
D minor, are exactly suited to her energetic style. This piece, about 
which the composer himself speaks with satisfaction, in a letter from 
Leipsic, addressed to his friend Carl Klingeman (1841) approaches 
more nearly than any other composition of the kind, to the famous 
32 variations of Beethoven on a theme in C minor ; and it is only to 
be regretted that instead of 17 (the letter mentions ‘‘ 18,” doubtless 
including the coda), the number of Mendelssohn’s variations had not 
been doubled, in order to exhaust the capabilities of the theme as 
fully as Beethoven has exhausted the capabilities of his. The 

Variations Sérieuses, nevertheless, even admitting that the composer, 

had he felt so inclined, might have done still more with the theme, 

can hardly fail to please when rendered as Mdme Schumann renders 

them—entering, as she does, heart and soul into their character and 


| significance. ‘T'wice re-called after her performance, she also joined 


Herr Ludwig Straus and Signor Piatti in Beethoven’s B flat trio— 


| fifth, last, and grandest of the series of works for the same combina- 


it is over forty years since they were composed. Mr Barton | 
McGuckin, a tenor who has but recently come before the public, | 
made a very favourable impression in airs by Salvator Rosa and | 


Buononcini (Handel’s Italian operatic rival), and in Mendelssohn’s | L 
| pianoforte by Sir Julius Benedict. Though in dimensions a bag: 


song, ‘‘The Garland.” This gentleman has an agreeable voice—a 
legitimate tenor—which he already uses to good purpose. Moreover, 
he sings with unimpeachable taste, never condescending to exaggera- 


tion of instruments which the illustrious musician bequeathed to his 
art. The quartet was one in D major, which, until the com- 
plete catalogue of Mozart's compositions was published, was generally 
called ‘‘ No. 7,” but is now known to be his 26th. That it is one of 
his most melodious, graceful, and captivating need hardly be said ; nor 
is it requisite to dwell upon its performance, by such practised experts 
as MM. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. One of the striking features 
of the programme was an “Elegy,” for violoncello (in E minor), 
composed and performed by Signor Piatti, accompanied > = 

atelle, 
this ‘‘Elegy,” played as it was, excited the utmost attention and 


| interest, evoking as marked signs of approval as anything in the 


tion. The fairest hopes may be reasonably entertained of Mr | 


McGuckin’s future career. Sir Julius Benedict accompanied him in 
each of his songs—an advantage not to be over-estimated. 

_ It is always a treat to hear Mozart's exquisite quintet for stringed 
instruments in G minor, with Herr Joachim as first violin and 
Signor Piatti as violoncello, especially when the other parts are so 
completely filled as by MM. Ries, Straus, and Zerbini on Saturday 


afternoon, Feb. 17. Mr Hallé, pianist for the day, played the first | 


of Beethoven's sonatas, Op. 31 (in G, besides joining Herr Joachim 
and Signor Piatti in the same composer's FE flat trio, Op. 70. The 
singer was Mr Frank D’Alquen; the accompanist, Sir Julius 
Benedict. 

More than ordinary interest was attached to the concert of Mon- 
day evening the 19th Feb., on account of the production of Herr 
Brahms’s quartet in B flat, his latest composition of the kind. 


About this elaborately constructed piece we are unable to speak | 


with confidence after a single hearing ; but that it is written with 
as much musicianly skill, carefulness of design, and earnest purpose 
as anything we know from its eminent composer’s pen may be con- 
fidentially asserted. Each movement has a distinct character, and 
S all four divisions hang together as integral parts of a whole. 

or this reason alone it proclaims itself the work of a great 
musician; and that Herr Brahms is a great musician, none can 
deny. Nevertheless, much serious consideration is required to grasp 
the inner meaning, and to become thoroughly familiar with the 
technical details deny of the more important compositions of this 
artist. Holding Herr Brahms in high esteem, as one of the genuine 
musicians of our time, we refrain from any attempt at absolute 











concert. Why does not Signor Piatti—recognised, and justly so, 
as the greatest of living violoncellists—write a sonata or concerto for 
his own instrument, and thereby add something of sterling value to 
its repertory? That repertory, as no one is more fully conscious 
than himself, stands in great need of replenishing. Mendelssohn, in 
1846, had designed a violoncello concerto for Signor Piatti, but did 
not live to put it upon paper, More is the pity! The vocalist on 
Saturday was Mr Barton McGuckin, a young tenor of genuine 
promise, who, in airs by Salvator Rosa, Buononcini, and Mendelssohn, 
distinguished himself most favourably, and won the unqualified ap- 
proval of the audience. . 
Mdme Schumann made a second appearance on Monday evening, 
when, as might have been expected, her attraction, added to that of 
Herr Joachim, drew a very crowded audience. This time the illus- 
trious pianist was heard in Beethoven’s Sonata, m4 81, best known 
as ‘Les Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour”—a work always rendered 
by her with a profound insight into its meaning, and a careful avoid- 
ance of the exaggeration from which music having an avowed 
* poetic basis” usually suffers. Mdme Schumann combines true 
reverence for the genius of the composer with her own commanding 
ability, and is thus saved from the egotism into which ability 
without such reverence often falls. Again was she successful in en- 
listing the sympathies of her audience, whose applause, long and 
loud, compelied a return to the platform. Herr Joachim’s solo— 
Handel’s Sonata in A major—obtained a recognition equally em- 
phatic, played as it was to absolute perfection. For this work, in 
responding to an encore, the great violinist substituted a charmin 
Romance by Spohr, and gave it with a daintiness and taste beyon 
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praise. Other works in the programme were Spohr’s melodious, if 
sometimes trivial, Nonetto, and Haydn’s piquant Quartet in C, 
Op. 33. 

The pleasure of this concert—perhaps the most enjoyable of the 
series—was much enhanced by the singing of Herr Henschel, a 
baritone-bass gifted with a beautiful voice, rare charm of style, and 
the natural and true expression of a genuine artist. Alike in 
songs by Handel, Brahms, and Rubinstein, this gentleman asserted 
the uncommon power which has promptly made him a favourite. 


——J——— 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.”) 


The prospectus of this society’s sixty-fifth season calls for very 
little remark, no matter from what point of view we regard it. Those 
amateurs, for instance, whose highest Philharmonic good is the pre- 
sentation of standard works have as much reason for quiet satisfaction 
as in former years, if not more than in the immediate past. From 
them, therefore, no word of complaint will come. On the other 
hand, earnest sympathisers with English art, to please whom was 
never the society’s object, have no right to be surprised at the fact 
that their wishes are once more disregarded. True it is that Eng- 
lish music figures slightly in the scheme. We are promised the 
orchestral piece written by Mr. J. F. Barnett for the Liverpool 
Festival, and entitled he Lay of the last Minstrel; Sterndale 
Bennett’s overture, Parisina; Professor Macfarren’s violin con- 
certo, and Sullivan’s overture, /n Memoriam. This is not much, 
but until somebody proves that it is an inadequate representation of 
English as compared with foreign composers, we cannot join in ex- 
pressions of disappointment and indignation. It seems to us that a 
good deal of well-meaning but mistaken patriotism is called forth in 
connection with this matter. Societies like the Philharmonic are 
rated for not encouraging native talent, which we are told is not 
only existent in a form worthy of patronage, but suffering painful 
eclipse for the want of it. We strongly doubt whether these things 
be so. Native talent worth anything in the higher walks of art is 
actually rare, while as a matter of simple truth, easily to be ascer- 
tained by observation, an English musician who has composed a 
work worthy of being heard by the side of masterpieces need not 
wait long for its production. It is, no doubt, conceivable that a 
genius, ‘‘ born to blush unseen,” may vainly seek an opportunity of 
attracting attention. But, asa rule, events and circumstances work 
out just results; and to suppose that societies formed for purposes 
of the highest musical culture should be saddled with the duty of 

rospecting and developing talent not strong enough to assert itself 
is absurd. One such society we have in the Philharmonic, and how- 
ever much that one may have fallen from its high estate, it should 
at least be commended for recognising only the music which presents 
an undoubted claim to notice. The novelties in the prospectus 
being few, well-wishers of the Philharmonic are the more encour- 
aged to hope that the performances this season will reach a fairer 
standard than of late. There is a serious necessity for improvement 
if it be true, as we believe, that the society’s present doubtful, not 
to say precarious, position arises from the quality of its workman- 
ship. Audiences are not what they once were ; and, as the Philhar- 
monic now appeals to the public at large rather than to a select 
coterie, it must stand or fall on the simple question of excellence. 
The society’s concerts, we regret to say, are not excellent ; and, 
unless a change soon comes, its best friends may even be compelled 
to advocate the termination of a long and, on the whole, honourable 
career, lest matters go from bad to worse. We earnestly beg the 
directors to take the subject into consideration, and to stop at no 
measures which may tend to keep the Philharmonic in its place 
as our representative orchestral association. 

Thavdeus Gar. 


———_ 0 —— 


A GOOD LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.’’) 


Dear Srr,—Will you have the kindness to inform me, through 
the medium of the Musical World (if convenient), which you think 
is the best life of Beethoven, no matter whether in English, Ger- 
man, or French—also ditto Shelley.—I beg to remain, yours truly, 

PoLKaw. 

[There is no good life of Beethoven; but there is one by Schindler, 
which is a very bad one. Thayer’s, when finished, will be worthy 
a place in any library. There is no absolutely good life of Shelley ; 
but there are several more or less incomplete ones. Schindler may 
be consulted for dates, &c. He can be had both in French and in 
German,—D. P.] 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
(RETROSPECT.) 

The programme of the fourteenth concert included Weber's 
overture to Euryanthe, more romantic than even Oberon itself, 
and Beethoven’s C minor symphony—both splendidly executed, 
and appreciated at their worth. There was a novelty, moreover, 
in the shape of a ‘‘Sarabande Espagnole,” for orchestra, by M. 
Massenet, a French composer now much in vogue, about which all 
we have to say is, that it is as unlike the sarabandes of J. 5S. 
Bach and Handel as possible. Liszt’s arrangement, or rather 
disarrangement, of Schubert’s Fantasia in C, for pianoforte, with 
added orchestral accompaniments, was performed, Mr Walter 
Bache being at the pianoforte. How such Vandalism is coun- 
tenanced escapes our comprehension. Had Schubert required 
orchestral accompaniments to his fantasia, which was composed 
for pianoforte alone, he surely could have made far better 
than those supplied by Abbé Liszt. This meddling with the com- 
positions of dead masters is becoming intolerable. Why should 
music be the only art submitted without protest to such treatment. 
Why not painting also? Fancy a Liszt improving upon a 
Leonardo da Vinci, a Raphael, or a Titian! “ Whether,” says 
the programme analyst, “one musician has a right to take the 
completed work of another, and deal with it as he pleases, is a 
question which may not be discussed here.” It may, however, be 
discussed elsewhere ; and we say, without hesitation, that such a 
proceeding is on all grounds inadmissible. It would be equally so 
even had Liszt improved Schubert, whereas he has merely 
smothered him in a cloud of bombast. The encouragement of 
such perpetrations is unworthy the Crystal Palace Concerts, and 
no ingenious special pleading can excuse them. There is an 
anecdote of Rossini which would apply not unfitly here. A certain 
pianist, just after the death of Meyerbeer, played to the composer 
of Guillaume Tell a funeral dirge in commemoration of the com- 
poser of the Huguenots. At the end of the performance Rossini 
remarked, “ Very good ; but what a pity you are not dead instead 
of Meyerbeer, so that he might have composed the dirge ; it would 
have been better still.” We do not wish the Abbé Liszt cut off 
before his appointed hour ; on the contrary, may his shadow never 
be less. At the same time, we are earnestly of opinion that had 
Schubert survived him he could have added more appropriate 
orchestral accompaniments to one of Liszt’s pianoforte works than 
those which Liszt has provided for the Fantasia in C major. 
Seriously, the practice should be altogether discontinued; it is 
assuming undue significance, and in the end no composer will be 
safe. The singers at this concert were Mdme Patey (who intro- 
duced “ His right hand shall hold us up,” one of the most attractive 
numbers in Professor Macfarren’s Birmingham Festival oratorio, 
The Resurrection, which she sang in the most perfect style), and 
Miss Nannie Louise Hart, a débutante, too overcome by nervous- 
ness to be just now a fair subject for criticism. 

The concert on Saturday, Feb. 17th, opened with the noble 
overture to Cherubini’s tragic opera Medée, ending with one of a 
very different complexion, entitled Saul, and signed “ Bazzini;” 
but whether it be the composition of a well-known violinist of that 
name, who will be remembered as having played at our Philhar- 
monic Concerts and elsewhere, a good many years since, was not 
stated in the programme. “Bazzini” (“G” and “A. M.” 
refraining) has been allowed to give a very eloquent description of 
the intent and plan of his overture in the programme; and this, 
taking the composer at his word, absolves us from all necessity for 
criticism. Such a proceeding, nevertheless, ought not to be sanc- 
tioned at concerts like those held in the Crystal Palace. Haydn’s 
delicious symphony in G, the one composed in 1791 (scarcely half 
a year before Mozart’s death) for his Oxford degree—of old called, 
variously, “ Letter Q,” and the “Oxford Symphony "—played as 
it was under the direction of Mr Manns, would alone have given 
interest to the concert. The finale, built upon an unpretending 
theme, worked out in the happiest manner, is exceptionably 
admirable, even for Haydn, who, in this peculiar character of 
movement, combining bucolic simplicity with masterly elaboration, 
has never been surpassed. The solo performer was Mdlle Marie 
Krebs, who gave Beethoven’s fourth concerto, without book, so 
well, that we should like to hear her for once play it 
with the book before her, being assured that it would be 
not only more convenient for herself, but also for the conduc- 
tor, who is answerable for the well-going of every piece to 
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the correct performance of which he is virtually pledged. This 
performing “ from memory ” is well enough where others are not 
concerned—because then the performer is alone responsible for 
what may occur; and it frequently happens that great 
“sensational” executants—pianists especially (who, were it 
desirable, could readily be named)—memory occasionally failing, 
are forced to substitute, ‘‘impromptu,” something of their own 
for what has been written by the composer. Mdlle Krebs, whose 
repertory embraces all styles, can afford to dispense with this 
evidence of self-asserting virtuosity. The singers at Saturday’s 
concert were Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss Sophie Liwe, 
who, between them, gave selections from Bach, Beethoven, and 
Mr A. S. Sullivan, 


te 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.”’) 

The doings of students, however interesting as indicative of future 
excellence, are scarcely matters for criticism, and it is not our pre- 
sent purpose to do more than refer in general terms to the perform- 
ances in the Concert Hall of the Royal Academy of Music last 
Saturday night. Some among the presumably more advanced 
pupils appeared on the occasion, and the programme contained 
two works of special interest as showing what results the institu- 
tion now promises in the matter of creative ability. These com- 
positions were an anthem by Oliveria Prescott, and a song by Katon 
Faning—names well known in connection with the Academy 
concerts, and not now mentioned with respect for the first time. 
While recognising the merit of both works, it is impossible not to 
wish for a speedy and more conclusive proof that our oldest 
school of music is shaping material adapted to achieve higher and 
better things. The same remark applies to the executive depart- 
ment with scarcely less force. We are, of course, glad to see 
students of fair acquirements going out of the Academy to act as 
the missionaries of their art over all the land. But as this has 
long been the rule, it would be a pleasant relief to welcome 
eminent talent, of which we might boast in the face of the world. 
No academy, we very well know, can create talent, great or small. 
None the less, however, is a steady flow of no more than respect- 
able ability somewhat depressing. Without making special men- 
tion of all the instrumental and vocal solos given on Saturday 
night we may state that Miss Margaret Bucknall was heard to 
great advantage in a Berceuse by Chopin, and that Miss Butter- 
worth obtained and deserved a recall for her rendering of Mr 
Eaton Faning’s song. The ladies who appeared, in addition to 
these, were Misses Prescott, Julia de Nolte, Cobbe, Holcroft, 
Wayland, Burrough, Heatherly, Goldsmith, and Mrs Paschel. 

The chief interest of the concert was excited by a new cantata 
written for female voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, and 
entitled The Fishermaidens, words by I. i. Weatherly, music 
by Henry Smart. We find the “argument” of this attractive 
little work stated as follows: “ Three fishermaidens—lsie, Alice, 
and Agnes—put out to sea at eve with their companions. The 
wind falls, and, as they lie becalmed, Elsie, at the request of the 
others, sings the ballad of Lilian, a maiden who was lured to her 
death by the Sea Maidens. Anon there is heard in the distance 
the wooing strain. Alice would fain listen at any cost. Her 
companions dissuade her. Again the fatal singing is heard, but 
at this moment they catch from a convent the faint chanting of 
nuns singing to the Virgin. The fishermaidens join in fervently, 
and the spell is broken.” Mr Weatherly has told this simple 
story very well in his verses, which are smoothly written, adapted 
for musical enunciation, and, generally speaking, lyrical in a high 
degree. We may doubt, in point of fact whether the composer 
could possibly have been more fortunate as regards his book. Mr 
Smart's share of the work is, looking at his well-earned fame and 
unquestionable ability, just what might have been expected. 
Every bar gives evidence of appropriate ideas, graceful expression, 
the skill of a master, and the tact of a veteran. Where the 
sections of a work are so uniformly good it is hard to particularise, 
but mention must be made of the opening chorus—a charming 
example of Mr Smart's happiest manner; of the choral scena, 
“Hark, hark,” one of the most elaborate and characteristic num- 
bers; and of the trio, with connected double chorus, “Sister, lend 
nowilling ears,” In all these, and indeed throughout the cantata, we 
meet with nothing but music of admirable make, satisfying alike 





to the intellect andto sentiment. The Fishermaidens, is therefore, 
one of Mr Smart’s successes, upon which every amateur who recog- 
nises the composer’s worth will hasten to congratulate him as 
warmly as did the applauding audience of Saturday night. The 
performance, conducted by Mr Walter Macfarren, rendered 
Justice to its theme, the chorus knowing their task well, and the 
soloists, Misses Brand, Reimer, and Orridge, giving ample satis- 
faction. 

We subjoin the programme :— 

Adagio and Presto, from Sonata in E, pianoforte and violin, Miss 

Morgan and Miss Julia de Nolte, Professor's Scholar (J. 8. Bach) ; 
Anthem, ‘‘The righteous live for ever,” Oliveria Prescott, student; 
Aria, ‘‘In Uomini,” Cosi fan tutte, Miss Roby (Mozart) ; Barcarolla, 
‘* Vedi che bellasera,” Miss Kate Brand and Mr Seligman (Gounod) ; 
Fugue, in C minor, organ, Mr Corke (J. S. Bach); Aria, ‘‘I tuoi 
frequenti palpiti,” Niobe, Mr James Sauvage (Pacini) ; Berceuse, in 
D flat, Op. 57, and Fantaisie Impromptu, in C sharp minor, Op. 66, 
pianoforte, Miss Margaret Bucknall (Chopin) ; Cantata, for female 
voices, J'he Fishermaidens, Misses Kate Brand, Mary Davies, 
teimar, Ada Patterson, and Orridge—pianoforte, Mr F. W. W. 
Bampfylde (Henry Smart); Scherzo a Capriccio, in F sharp 
minor, for the pianoforte, Miss Elwell (Mendelssohn) ; Song (MS.), 
‘* Forget me not,” Miss Annie Butterworth (Eaton Faning, student) ; 
Andante and Variations, in E flat, Op. 82, pianoforte, Miss Cobbe 
(Mendelssohn); two Vocal Duets, Misses Holcroft and Wayland ; 
Duo Concertante, for two pianofortes, on the march in Weber’s 
Preciosa, Mrs Paschal and Miss Burrough (Mendelssohn and 
Moscheles) ; Air, Miss Featherby ; Andante Pastorale and Allegro 
Marziale, from Sonata, Maid of Orleans, Op. 46, Miss Goldsmith 
(W. Sterndale Bennett) ; Song, ‘‘I fear no foe,” Mr Jopp (Pinsuti) ; 
Anthem, ‘‘ Behold, I bring you glad tidings” (Goss). Mr Walter 
Macfarren conducted, and the accompanists were Messrs Hooper, 
Jarratt, Morton (pianoforte), and H. IT’. Rose (organ). 

The next Students’ Orchestral Concert is announced to take 
place at St James’s Hall, on Saturday evening, March 24, when 
Schubert's Mass in E flat will be performed for the first time. 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 

Good Rhymes for Country Cousins, 
Opera Grand At the Haymarket, 
Now to hand. Not quite the old set. 
Royalty Bouffe, | At the Court, 
Well enough. Good, by report. 
At the Folly, At the Lyceum, 
Awfully jolly. Irving, you may see ’um, 
At the Queen’s, | At the Princess's, 
In their teens. | London’s intricacies. 
At the St James’s, At the Olympic, 
Frenchified mess. | Anti-Irish fit. 
At the Criterion, At the Gaiety, 
On Bail they try on. Paul Pry. 
At the Adelphi, At the Aquarium, 
Everything they try. Black-eyed Susan. 
At the Vaudeville, 
Our Boys still, 
At the Strand, 
Always crammed. 
At Drury Lane, 
Much the same. 
At Marie Wilton, 
Peril still on. 


Aquarium Aquatics, 
Beethoven and Hicks, 
At the Globe, 

Byron en robe, 
Opera-Comique, 
Bohemian retreat. 

At the Alhambra, 
Fledermaus. 





| 
At the Grecian, 
Conquest in season. 


To F.C. Burnand, Esq. Benwell. 








Hamaurou.—Der Widerspéinstiyen Zéihmung has been successfully 

brought out at the Stadttheater. 

Leresic.—Herr Robert Radecke lately played several organ com: 
ositions by J. S. Bach at a sacred concert given in St Thomas’s 
hurch for the benefit of the Bach Monument in Eisenach. 

AMSTERDAM.—At the request of Mad. Christine Nilsson, th¢ 

French pitch has been adopted at the Theatre Royal, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 5, 1877. 
To commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 
PProgramne, 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in F major, Op. 59, No. 1, for two violins, viola, 


and violoncello—MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, Srravs, and 
... Beethoven, 


PIATTI = me we ae sp eas we 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 7, for pianoforte alone—Mr FRANKLIN 
TAYLOR... keew aes ae nes as Spe) Bs ... Beethoven. 





PART II. 

LIEBESLIEDER-WALZER, Op. 52, for four hands on the piano- 

forte, and voice parts ad libitum—Pianoforte—Mdlle MARIE 

Kress and Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN; Vocalists—Mdlles 

Sopnte Lowe and HELENE ARNIM, MM. SHAKESPEARE and 

Pyatr =e a < od ne a rire sae ... Brahms. 
QUARTET, in B minor, Op. 3, No. 3, for pianoforte, violin, viola, 

and violoncello—MM. FrRaNKiLIN TAYLOR, JOACHIM, STRAUS, 

and PIATTr!... : ; ne ; ... Mendelssohn, 


T AD | Tt 
SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 3, 1877. 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 

Programme. 

QUARTET, in B flat, Op. 67, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 

—MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, SrRAUS, and PIATTI ... sas ... Brahms. 

7, § ‘Es steht ein’ Lind’” 2 ... : RS eee ... Old German, 
BONGS, “Golden Slumbers” § ... fey tae se .. Old English, 

Mdlle THEKLA FRIEDLANDER. 
PASTORALE, in F major lop Ta 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in E minor § ~~ P!anolorte alone 
Mdme SCHUMANN. 

sonas, | i Es hat die Rose sich beklagt” ap 








.. Bach, 


.. Franz. 
Ich wandre nicht ’ sae es aa su .. Schumann, 
Mdlle THEKLA FRIEDLANDER. 
QUINTET, in E flat, Op. 44, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme ScHuMANN, MM. Joacuim, L. Rites, 
SrRAvs, and PLaATTI ois = bas — .. Schumann, 
Conductor ... . Sir Juttus BENEDICT. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr Cunnincuam Boosry.—The doctorate, which is one of the 
appendices to Dr Liszt’s many honours, was conferred upon him by 
the University at Kéninsberg—equal to our Kingston, or King’s 
Town. Farmer Point, when dealing in north German cattle there, 
could boast beeves, if not muttons. 
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ADELINA PATTI. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World,”) 

GiB, —This incomparable artist has condescended (rather 
descended) to write a disclaimer to the Editor of a paper 
which published in its columns one of the mostinfamous articles 
that ever helped to strengthen the arguments of those idiots 
who hold the honourable profession of Journalism in con- 

tempt. Here is a translation of her letter :— 

(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Figaro.”) 

‘Srr,—On the 15th inst. I instituted proceedings against the 
Marquis de Caux for a judicial separation, The matter being 
before the Courts, I shall say nothing upon a subject on which the 
legal authorities will have to decide. My attention has this 
morning been drawn to articles published in your paper on the 
2ist and 22nd inst. I take the first opportunity of protesting 
against a story which is absolutely incorrect. I arrived at St. 
Petersburgh on the Ist of December last, and with my husband, 
M. le Marquis de Caux, took up my residence in apartmentsat the 





Hotel Demouth, which I then occupied for the ninth time. I 
remained there until the 22nd inst., passing my life in the sight of 
all, enjoying the consideration which has always been extended to 
me, and surrounded up to the last hour by numerous and honour- 
able friends, and escorted by them even to the carriage which 
brought me direct to Paris, accompanied by my maid, M. Franchi, 
my theatrical agent, and my two servants. I arrived in Paris for 
the purpose of attending to my suit and of presenting myself to- 
morrow before the President of the Tribunal. I request you to 
publish this letter in your earliest issue. Accept the assurance of 
my high consideration.”—Apr.tna Patt, Marquise de Caux. 

“ Paris, Monday, Feb. 28.” 

What the press has to do with the private life of persons 
exercising the profession of which Mdme Patti is so brilliant 
an ornament, we could never understand ; but if artists will 
stoop to take notice of paragraphs and articles alike offensive 
and disgraceful to journalism, they must take the conse- 
quences. Qui s'ewcuse s'accuse; and this is exactly the 
position in which Mdme Patti, through bad advice, or her 
own indiscretion, has placed herself, Nevertheless, it does 
not make the conduct of certain “ journalists” (so-called) a 
bit less mean and reprehensible. One would guess from the 
article (which we have read with intense disgust), that the 
writer had followed the Marquise de Caux from St Peters- 
burgh to Paris, step by step, prying into her every move- 
ment, squatting, like a toad, under her table, and, for that 
matter, creeping underneath her bed, like the contemptible 
hero of Balzac’s Peau de Chagrin. We can imagine 
nothing so dastardly. To such prying, however, public 
characters are exposed. The greater their eminence, the 
greater the number of their would-be detectives, their 
mouchards—their Jonathan Wyldes, in short. What had 
the Marquise ever done to this writer that he should dog her 
footsteps like a down-tailed cur? What was the Marquis 
de Caux to him, or he to the Marquis de Caux? Was he 
ever implicated in their differences? Time enough when 
they are brought before a tribunal of justice—and then the 
whole country, if it be a free country, is concerned to know 
the verdict of the court. 

If this dirty sneakhoodism (as Carlyle would say) is to be 
a characteristic of the press, then is the press degraded to 
the lowest depths, and 1, for one, would as soon associate 
with the common hangman as with any one of its members. 
The Press should be (and honourably conducted is) the first, 
not the fourth, estate; but, used for such vile purposes, it 
becomes no recognisable state at all. 

Poor Adelina! Who could have been the fool that advised 
thee to take public notice of such filthy garbage? Leave 
these things in future to scavengers, who exist upon dirt. 

An Enetisn Musicran. 

Clarendon Hotel, Birmingham 


Threatened Visit of Richard Waguer. 

We have received a communication from Bayreuth, which we 
print Literatim et verbatim (especially verbatim) :— 

**T have much pleasure to inform you, that I have just now heard 
by best authority that Mr A. Wilhelmj has succeeded in persuading 
the great master Richard Wagner to conduct some concerts in 
London personally. The maestro, who, as is well known, has a very 
high opinion of the musical talents of Wilhelmj, will accordingly 
give a series of concerts along with him. Mr Wilhelmj will not 
merely play the solo parts, but will also be acting as solo violinist, 
the same as he did at the festal plays of Bayreuth. The programme 
has not been fixed as yet, but I have been told that besides Wagner's 
own compositions the works of Beethoven will be performed as well. 
These concerts will no doubt be the main point of attraction of this 
year’s musical season. And England may well be proud of having 
the greatest composer of the day amongst them. These concerts 
are for the benefit of the Bayreuth festal play fund. 

** Bayreuth, February 27th, 1877.” 

The above is printed verbatim et literatim (especially se) 


. . 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Ir is stated that Madame Adelina Patti, accompanied by her 
advocate, M. Devormandie, appeared on Tuesday before the Civil 
Tribunal of the Seine to sue for authorisation of separation from 
her husband. The Marquis de Caux was also present, with his 
counsel, M. Maza. The husband and wife were ushered into the 
private chamber of the President, in order that the usual statutory 
attempt at reconciliation should be made, but all representations 
failing, the judge issued an order authorising the lady to present 
her demand, and allowing her in the meantime to reside with her 
sister, Mdme Strakosch. The same decree gives Mdme Patti 
leave, during the suit, to sing at Paris, Vienna, London, and other 
cities where she has engagements. Mdme Patti has left for 
Vienna, where she is engaged to sing on Saturday. 


CamBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND Musictans.—The installation of 
Herr Joseph Joachim as Dr of Music in the University of Cambridge 
on the 8th of this month promises to be an affair of more than 
ordinary interest. Herr Brahms has expressed his inability to come 
to England to be honoured by a similar distinction on the same 
occasion ; but with Herr Joachim there we need not shed many 
tears about Herr Brahms. Years gone by the late Meyerbeer disap- 
pointed the University, when, at the suggestion of Dr Macfarren’s 
predecessor, Sterndale Bennett, the composer of the Huguenots was to 
be installed Doctor in Music at Cambridge’; the expressions of Meyer- 
beer’s regret, however, were couched in such language as to show 
that his absence was not merely from caprice, but in consequence of 
illuess making a journey to England impossible at the time. 
Herr Brahms is a great man in his way, but Meyerbeer 
was at least equally renowned. 


much trouble, however, for him to come ; and so we have lost not 
only Meyerbeer, but Brahms. Nevertheless, Haydn was initiated 
Mus. Doc, at Oxford ; and Haydn, after all, was somebody.— 
Graphic. 

Tue celebrated vocalist, Anastasia Robinson, was descended 
from a good family in Leicestershire. Her father was a portrait 
painter, but, owing to loss of sight, was deprived of the power of 
supporting his family. Yielding to his daughter's strong love of 
music, he placed her under Dr Croft, Sandoni, and an Italian 
singer called the Baroness. Anastasia sang at.the King’s 
Theatre for some years, till at length her personal charms and 
accomplishments, combined with the amiability of her character, 
won the heart of the Earl of Peterborough, who privately married 
her, and, after a time, publicly acknowledged her as his wife. She 
survived him about fifteen years and died in 1750. 





On one occasion, when he was a Singing-Boy at Exeter Cathe- 
dral, Incledon was selected to take part in the anthem, ‘“‘ Let my 
complaint come before Thee, O Lord.” Judge Nares, then upon the 
Western Circuit, and a brother of Dr Nares, attached to the 
Chapel Royal, was so deeply affected by the pathos and sensibility 
the boy infused into the solo, “ Let my soul live,” that he burst into 
tears, and, sending for the young vocalist after the service, pre- 
sented him with five guineas, as a token of his great approbation. 





Messrs Hua, of Zurich, have now for sale a most curious and 
interesting relic, This is Beethoven’s piano, which the master 
used during the whole of his glorious career, and which was made 
expressly for him by a Vienna firm, Lvidence of its authenticity 
is in the hands of the present possessors. 





Tux Marquise de Caux has written to some papers—the Paris 
Figaro among others—to deny the truth of certain scandalous 
articles which have been published to her disparagement. 
Charming and accomplished, but ill-advised lady ! 





Tue scheme of obtaining, by public subscription, the amount 
requisite for the execution of a bust of Herr Joachim is relin- 
quished at his particular request, it having never been submitted 
to him for his approval. 


Herr Brahms cannot receive | 


his diploma without presenting himself at the ceremonial. It is too | : 4 
| every movement of the soul; and we all believe we recognise in a 





“Or all the fine arts”—says Mad. de Staél—“ music is the one 
which acts most immediately on the soul. The others direct the 
latter to such and such an idea; music appeals to the inmost 
source of existence, and entirely changes our internal disposition. 
What has been said about divine grace, which suddenly transforms 
hearts, may, humanly speaking, be applied to the power of melody ; 
and among our presentiments of the life to come, those which 
spring from music are not to be despised. Music is so transient a 
pleasure, and we feel so strongly that it is escaping from us even 
while we hear it, that a melancholy impression is blended with the 
gaiety it excites. But, on the other hand, when it expresses 
sorrow, it calls alsointo existence a sweet feeling. The heart beats 
more quickly as we listen to it; while the satisfaction caused by 
the regularity of the measure reminds us of the shortness of time, 
which it thus makes us want to enjoy. There is no longer a void, 
there is no longer silence around us; life is filled up, 
and the blood flows rapidly; we feel in ourselves the 
movement attending a life of activity, and we have not 
to fear, outside of us, the obstacles with which such a life meets. 
Music doubles the faculties of our soul; on listening to it we 
feel capable of the noblest efforts. Thanks to music, we march 
enthusiastically to death ; music possesses the happy inability of 
expressing any low sentiment or falsehood. In the language of 
music, misfortune itself is without bitterness, without anguish, and 
without irritation. Music gently raises the weight which we have 
nearly always in our heart, if we are susceptible of serious and 
deep affection—a weight sometimes confounded with the senti- 
ment of existence itself,so habitual is the pain it causes. We 
seem, when listening to pure and delicious sounds, as though we 
were about to seize on the secret of the Creator, and penetrate the 
mystery of life. No words can express this impression, for words 
crawl after primitive impressions as prose translators crawl after 
the footsteps of poets. The vagueness of music adapts itself to 


melody, as in the pure and tranquil luminary of night, the image 
of what we desire upon earth.” 


—O— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

GERMAN ATHEN&:UM.—This society held its usual monthly musical 
evening for the forty-sixth time on Saturday, February 24th, at 
51, Mortimer Street, underthe direction of Herr Daubert, who made an 
excellent choice of pieces. The first was Beethoven’s quintet for 
strings, Op. 29, led by Herr Ludwig, who acquitted himself in a 
musicianlike manner. Herr Henschel, who made a favourable im- 
pression at the last Monday Popular Concert, sang a ballad by 
Loewe in tine style, and earned the applause due to his talents. 
Herren Coenen and Daubert played Brahms’ Sonata, Op. 38, in E 
minor, for pianoforte and violoncello, which was warmly applauded. 
The allegretto movement pleased the most. Herr Henschel then 
gave two songs by Brahms, and the musical part of the entertain- 
ment concluded with Schubert’s posthumous quintet in D minor, led 
by Herr Wiener ina manner that gained the approbation of the 
company. In‘the variations, especially, Herr Weiner was admirable. 
The other artists who assisted were Messrs van Praag and Hahn. 
Herr Von Ernst Lansen was the chairman of the evening. 

Mpme Marre BELvAL gave a concert at Langham Hall, on 
Thursday evening, the 28th ult., which attracted a large attend- 
ance. Mdme Belval possesses a sympathetic contralto voice, which 
she fully developed in Sir Julius Benedict’s song, ‘‘ By the sad sea 
waves,” accompanied by the composer; Gluck’s ‘‘ Che fard,” a son 
by Mr Wilhelm Ganz, and the Scotch ballad, ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee ;’ 
in all of which she proved herself a thorough artist. Mdme Belval 
and Mr George Perren gave Balfe’s duet, ‘‘The Sailor sighs,” 
so well that they were unanimously called upon to repeat it. Mr 
G. Perren was never in better voice. He sang, in perfection, 
Ascher’s popular romance, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” Mr Perren 
sang equally well Sir J. Benedict's ‘‘Eily Mavourneen. 
Mdme Liebhart gave Mr G. B. Allen’s ‘Little Bird” (flute 
obbligato, Signor Luigi Corrozzi), and was compelled to repeat it. 
Miss Annie Sinclair gave ‘‘Jenny of the Mill,” in good style, and 
was encored. Miss Lelia Bertie sang Mr Ganz’s ‘‘ Nightingale’s trill” 
and a song by Rossini; Mr Wm. Shakespeare, Mr Ganz’s ‘‘I seek 
for thee ” and the serenade, ‘‘ Ecco ridente ;” and Miss F. Brookes 
asong, set to the well-known words ‘God upon the ocean.” Herr 
Josef Ludwig and Signor Pezze each played solos on the violin 
and violoncello, and jommed Mr W. Ganz in excerpts from Mendels- 
sohn’s Trio, Op. 49, and Beethoven's, Op. 1. Mr Ganz played his 
new galop, ‘‘Allons vite,” and his réverie, ‘‘ Vision du passé,” 
and accompanied, with Sir Julius Benedict, the vocal pieces, 
Miss Marie Belval’s concert was a success, and deservedly so, 
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himself in London, gave a concert at St George’s Hall, on ‘Tuesday 
morning, assisted by his sister, Mdlle Gabrielle Logé. 
performances consisted of classical as well as modern compositions. 
Among those specially noticeable were Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor; the Andante and final movement of Beet- 


hoven’s Sonata Appassionata ; a Polonaise, by Chopin; and acom- | 
The approbation of the | 


position of his own, ‘‘ Les Patineurs.” 
audience was awarded to M. Logé at the conclusion of each piece. 


M. Henri Loce, a young Belgian pianist, who has established | 


M. Loge’s | 


Mdlle Gabrielle Logé made a favourable impression ; her singing of | 


**Connais-tu le pays” (Mignon), and songs by Gounod and others, 
met with marked encouragement. 


Miss FLORENCE May gave her first recital this season, at Langham | 


Hall, on Thursday, March 1. The programme contained: Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata, in C major, Op. 53 (dedicated to Count Waldstein) ; 
a Gavotte, with variations, in A minor, by Rameau; Studies, 
by Chopin (Vivace, D flat major; Allegro ma non troppo, G flat 
major; Presto, C sharp minor); Mendelssohn’s Barcarolle, in A major ; 
Schumann’s Etudes en forme de Variations, in C sharp minor 
(Etudes Symphoniques), Op. 13; Bach’s Gavotte, in G minor ; 
Handel’s Gigue, in G minor; and Hungarian Dances, by Brahms, 
It was quite a ‘‘feast” of good things for the select and appreciative 
audience who assembled to listen to the young pianist’s clever per- 
formance. At the conclusion, Miss May was unanimously “called” 
to receive well-merited applause. Miss May’s next recital is 
announced for Thursday week. 


a 


PROVINCIAL. 


| accomplished singer in all four. 


Dusiix.—The Gaiety Theatre has been crowded nightly since | 


Miss Alice May has appeared. The /rish Times of the 13th thus criti- 
cises Miss May :—‘‘ Her reception was more than a success—it was 
atriumph. Her voice is beautifully clear, tuneful, and ‘young;’ 
her art is elegant and piquant, full of grace and espiéglerie ; her 
personal attractions are very considerable, and her great acting is 
distinguished by vivacity and ‘chic,’ without a trace of anything 
approaching in the remotest degree to ‘broadness’ or vulgarity.” 
All the press of Dublin are most liberal of praise to the young 
‘* Australian nightingale.” Of La Fille de Madame Angol, given 
for the first time by Mr South’s company, the /rish Times says :— 


** We expected great things from Miss May, and we were not dis- | 


appointed. Her Mdlle Lange was a very complete impersonation. 
Her acting is very graceful and piquant, of a decidedly French 
school—particularly in gesture and accent—but by no means 
‘ Frenchy’ in the signification of the term which is taken to convey 
ideas of an unpleasant character. There is not the smallest sowpcon 
of broadness or offensiveness in her manner, while the text spoken 
by her wants nothing on the score of intelligent interpretation. 


Her song, ‘ The Hussars of Angereau,’ and the duet with Clairette | 


‘encored,’ Her rendering of the part 
Thus Dublin confirms the good opinions of 
London, Liverpool, and other towns, as well as that of India, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 

SourHampron.—The members of the Polytechnic Institution 
were gratified on Wednesday evening with a superior class of 
‘‘concert-lecture,” given by Mrs John Macfarren and two lady 
vocalists, whose combined talents awakened, and unremittingly 
continued the interest and enjoyment of a large and attentive 
audience. Mrs John Macfarren’s pianoforte performances are 
distinguished by artistic conception, and her judgment in the 
selection of classical compositions is acceptable to the most refined 
taste, yet not too remote from the sympathies of less instructed 
hearers. The exordiums, descriptive of the peculiar styles of the 
different masters, were delivered with distinctness of elocution and 
musical accent. The two lady singers fairly divided the honours, 
each in turn receiving the emphatic approbation of the audi- 
ence. Miss Agnes Drummond (soprano) possesses the qualities of 
a first-class vocalist, and Miss Orridge (contralto), a richness and 
depth of tone most graceful to the ear. | Se 

New Brompton (Chatham).—Herr J. Saverthal (Royal Engineers) 
has been giving concerts with a string band, composed of a select num- 
ber of the military band of the regiment, in the schoolroomof the mili- 
tary engineers, before the officers and their friends. We give the pro- 
gramme of the concert of February 26th as a specimen :—Overture, 
Prometheus (Beethoven); Symphony, Surprise, No. 6 (Haydn) ; 
Overture, Zhe Naiades (W. 8S. Bennett); Lied, ‘‘Am Meer” 
(Schubert) ; Intermezzo, Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn) ; 
Allegretto, ‘‘Alla Turca;” Sonata in A (Mozart). The concerts 
reflect credit on the enterprise of Herr Saverthal. 


in the second act, were 





Moscow.—Wagner’s T'annhiiuser has been produced at the 
Imperial Operahouse. The principal parts were sustained by Anna 
d’Angéry, Smerowski, Naudin, and Cotogni, Bevignani conducted, 








FAURE IN THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 

Finis coronat opus may with justice be applied to the great 
'rench barytone’s concluding performance in Lyons, ere he left 
lat city for Bordeaux. The Salut Public, of the 19th February, 
says with reference to this performance :— 

‘‘M. Faure terminated yesterday, with Hamlet, at the Grand- 
Théatre, his series of performances, which have been forhim a triumph 
in four evenings. The four performances have exhibited, under four 
different aspects, his double and marvellous talent as a singer and 
an actor ; tender and melancholy as Alphonse ; powerful and over- 
flowing with patriotism as Guillaume Tell ; elegantly diabolical as 
Mephistopheles ; terrible and fatal as Hamlet ; besides being an 
Why could he not add to this 
quadruple incarnation that in which he is more admirable than any : 
Don Juan? Had he done so, the festival would have been com- 
plete. Unfortunately, Don Juan is not a stock piece at our Grand- 
Théatre. After Don Juan, Hamlet is, indisputably, M. Faure’s 
most considerable creation. In all the other characters he has had 
successors, some of whom have, perhaps, surpassed him ; but the 
part of Hamlet is one which he has entirely formed himself, and on 
which he has set so personal a stamp that he has, so to speak, made 
it his own, and in consequence it belongs exclusively to him. . . . 
The Hamlet of Shakespeare would not tamely have submitted to 
M. Ambroise Thomas’s music. The librettists have filed down the 
angularities. This pasteboard Hamlet, tricked out in M. 
Thomas’s music, has found in M. Faure a magician who has 
endowed it with life. With the help of the music it would be as 
dull as ditchwater, had not the great artist slipped so thoroughly 
inside it, and caused it to move its arms and legs. This is a 
feat of strength, and we are not surprised at M. Faure’s attempting 
it; but certainly no feat of strength was ever more victoriously 
executed. We cannot cite the passages in which M. Faure was 
inferior or superior to himself ; everything was delivered and sung 
with perfection ; perhaps, with even too much perfection. The 
mad scene and the ieahes song in the third act evoked an encore, 


three re-calls, and two wreaths, The rest was in keeping.” 


The critic of the Courier de Lyons writes on the same date :— 


‘‘The house was crammed ; the iron columns of the upper gal- 
leries, overheated by the breath of so many persons, perspired, to 
use the picturesque expression of an enthusiast, who had not shrunk 
from mounting up to the fourth tier for the purpose of hearing the 
master. Fancy : as early as one o’clock in the day a very respect- 
able ‘ tail’ already twined and twisted under the peristyle of the 
Grand-Théatre. Some of the individuals composing it had brought 
campstools with them, and waited patiently, chatting with their 
neighbours, or nibbling, from time to time, a piece of sausage. It 
is evident that, at a fifth performance, frantic admirers would have 
taken up their position the evening before. It must have been out 
of pity for these unhappy melomaniacs that M. Faure, perceiving 
the temperature was growing cooler, refused to sing again. He 
would not, doubtless, assume the responsibility of so many cases of 
bronchitis. I can see no other plausible motive for his refusal, if I 
take into consideration the continually increasing ovations with 
which he was greeted. Before such an interpretation criti- 
cism is mute. . . . Asfar as I am concerned, M. Faure has given 
me the Hamlet of whom I dreamed when reading Shakspere. . . . 
Hamlet isno madman. There have been tragedians of talent who 
thus caricatured the poet’s thought. M. Faure has not fallen 
into this mistake. He has conceived the part in a more elevated 
sense; and those who never saw him previously will be dazzled 
by the performance, as though Titian’s Danaz had suddenly walked 
out of the canvas in all her resplendent nudity. The impersonation 
is an embodied dream.” 


From Lyons M. I’aure proceeded to Bordeaux. His reception 
on the banks of the Garonne was as warm and enthusiastic as it 
had been on those of the Rhone. La Province of the 23rd February 
is in no way behind the papers already cited in its appreciation of 
M. Faure. Here are some extracts from its notice :— 


‘The performances, so impatiently looked forward to, of the cele- 
brated barytone, Faure, have at length just commenced at the 
Grand-Théatre. Long before the box lists were opened, the box 
office was besieged by numberless demands, and, when official inti- 
mation of the artist’s speedy arrival was given, the subscribers, who 
enjoy the privilege of securing their places a day before the general 
public, took in a moment nearly the entire house for the three perform- 
ances of Maust, Guillaume Tell, and La Favorite. After this, it issuper- 
fluous to observe that the theatre was crammed, and that for some 
days tickets were ata premium. . . . We may state that Faure 
the concert singer in no way resembles Faure the artist on the stage, 
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and that those who had the good fortune to hear him at his concerts 
three months since, can form no notion of what he was yesterday 
evening in Doctor Faust’s laboratory ; in the midst of the dancing at 
the Kermesse ; under the shady trees of Marguerite’s garden ; at the 
door of the church ; or in the palace of Mephistopheles. 
not merely the eminent singer with the supple voice of extensive 
compass, the consummate musician, long familiar with all the 
difficulties of his art, whom we then applauded in the airs from the 
Siége de Corinthe, of Paulus, and of Joconde; in ‘‘ Les Rameaux ” 
the ‘Alléluia d’Amour’ and Adam’s ‘Noél;’ he is, also, a first 
rate actor, who unites with his marvellous singing the most approp- 
riate and most varied stage-play. From the moment Mephistopheles 
appears, we derive as much enjoyment from seeing as from hearing 
him. Look at him, for instance, when he is studying the ol 
Doctor, and endeavouring to discover through what secret door he 
can penetrate to the Doctor’s heart. Observe the insinuating air, 
with which he glides among the topers seated in the great square ; 
the expression of anguish he imparts to his features in presence of 
the sign of Redemption ; his comic walk with Gretchen’s attendant ; 
his sardonic laugh ; his proud and aggravating attitudes towards his 
adversaries ; the fixed nature of the look he directs on the poor 
repentant girl; and his supreme efforts to snatch the two lovers 
from the fatal prison. Then, after all this, listen as he sends forth 
his triumphant notes in the ‘ Veau d’Or ;’ as he sighs his serenade at 
Marguerite’s door ; and as he executes with incomparable breadth of 
style the magnificent scene in the charch, going through the smallest 
passages of recitative with striking truth, and imparting to the 
whole an importanee of which no one appears to have thought it 
susceptible. . . . . . He repeated the Serenade, and the 
public would doubtless have asked, also, for the grand scene in the 
church again, had they not feared being too indiscreet.” 


La Gironde corroborates this flattering notice :— 


‘* Yesterday evening M. Faure’s first performance, awaited with 
such impatience, at length came off at the Grand-Théatre. The 
house presented an unusual sight. The stalls and the pit were 
absolutely crammed with persons in grand toilet. After 
the rondo of the ‘ Veau d'Or,’ the public could not restrain them- 
selves. When the applause began, it finished only with the apotheosis 
of the last act. The quartet in the fourth act, the final scene in the 
garden, and especially the serenade in the fourth act, with its strange 
chucklings (it had to be repeated), the scene in the church, &c., 
were so many opportunities for M. Faure to achieve a triumph. 
Those who have heard him only at a concert know but one side of 
his genius ; the actor in his case is on a level-with the singer. . . . 
To extol Faure’s splendid voice and exceptional vocal talent would 
be to analyse perfection.” 


—_o -—. 


VERDI'S “REQUIEM.” 
(From the ** Echo.”) 


A performance of Verdi's Requiem free from the interest and 
excitement which attended its introduction under the auspices of 
the illustrious composer, was needed to confirm the favourable 
opinion that has been expressed of its merits, and test its powers of 
enlisting the sympathies of the general musical public. Though 
anxiously looked for, such a performance has been long delayed, 
owing doubtless to the inability of our musical societies to command 
the same amount of executive ability as was brought to bear upon 
the work when Verdi himself first introduced it to an English 
audience. The desired performance took place before as large 
an audience as ever assembled in the Royal Albert Hall. The 
result testified to the worth of previously expressed opinions, and 
indicated the measure of the future popularity in store for Verdi's 
chef d’ceuvre. Before an audience well versed in the sublime ora- 
torios of Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn, and the no less sublime 
Requiem of Mozart, it would not have been surprising had the more 
dramatic character of Verdi’s Requiem found objectors, especially as 
the performance was experimental, and was to decide whether the 
Requiem musiz was of the order to justify its being associated with 
those works which constitute the repertory of the Royal Albert 
Choral Society. But the proofs of genius were too numerous to 
admit of nice distinctions being made between what is ecclesiastical 
and what is sacred, whilst the pathetic character of some of the 
phrases was so touching, the description of the anguish of the unre- 
deemed so graphic, the originality of every motivo so striking, and 
the skill of a great master so apparent, that the ay gee ro- 
nounced by Spohr on Rossini’s Stabat Mater might fairly be said to 
be that of the entire audience :—‘‘ Jf we may not call it Church music, 
let us agree to speak of it as sine music, as the best fruits of a composer's 
gifts laid on the altar of his religion.” 


Faure is | 








CRYSTAL PALACE ORATORIOS, 

The first of a series of ‘‘ Lenten Oratorios” was given at the 
Crystal Palace with remarkable success, an audience numbering 
nearly two thousand persons being attracted by Haydn’s Creation. 
The choruses were sung by two hundred members of the Crystal 
Palace choir, many also members of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and sung, too, with great spirit. The fine band of the Palace was 
equal to all requirements, but the opening ‘Representation of 
Chaos” would have been more effective had the wind instruments 
been balanced by a larger number of strings. The organist, Mr 
Willing, discharged his duties admirably, and the organ was substi- 
tuted as accompaniment to the recitatives, to the manifest 
advantage of the general effect. The principal soprano was Miss 
Robertson, pupil of Signor Randegger, the purity of whose style 
and the refinement of whose phrasing did credit alike to scholar 
and instructor, and exacted a highly favourable impression. The 
tenor was Mr Barton McGuckin, who possesses a voice of 
exceptionally fine quality, and obtained well-deserved applause for 
his excellent rendering of ‘‘In native worth.” Signor Federici, to 
whom the bass music was entrusted, left nothing to be desired ; 
and although his voice is more a barytone than a bass, he did full 
justice to the lowest notes of the music. His articulation, too, was 
good—a rare merit—also observable in Miss Robertson and Mr 
MecGuckin. The conductor was Mr Manns. 

On Tuesday, March 6, Mendelssohn’s Elijah will be performed ; 
on Tuesday, March 20, Rossini’s Stubat Mater and Mozart’s 7'wel/th 
Mass. These ‘‘ Lenten Oratorios ” seem likely to prove attractive.— 
Lpnr, Globe, Feb. 20. 


—_ -0-——- 


CARRODUS AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the ‘‘ Manchester Examiner and Times.”) 

Although Mr Carrodus has been too long absent from the Man- 
chester concert rooms, the enthusiastic reception from the audience 
and orchestra which greeted him on Monday evening could not leave 
him in doubt about the estimation in which he is held. We were 
proud of him when as a Keighley boy he satistied some of the most 
exacting of critics, and his masterly execution of Molique’s fine con- 
certo proved that he had lost none of the skill and cunning which 
won so much admiration in years gone by. Molique’s work is one of 
those dignified and classical compositions which reflect honour on the 
age which produces them ; every movement has its individual charac- 
ter, and the unity of the concertoas a whole isnot less striking than the 
attractive beauty of the separate parts. Mr Carrodus, who played 
the concerto from memory, is not only a complete master of the 
technicalities of his instrument, but, as a pupil of Molique, he is a 
faithful exponent of the thoughts of his illustrious master. At the 
end of the concerto the clever executant was enthusiastically recalled. 
In the second part Mr Carrodus played two charming compositions 
by Tours. The dreamy beauty of the ‘“‘ Romanza” was admirably 
realised, and the ‘‘Tarantella” afforded the executant an opportunity 
to display both skill and versatility. In these pieces Mr Carrodus 
had the advantage of Mr Hallé’s pianoforte accompaniments. 

[This was at the Gentlemen’s Coneert—absurd name, now that 
we have no more Sir Charles Grandisons—of February 28.—-D. }).] 


—_o—— 


MR JOHN OXENFORD. 
(To the Editor of ‘‘ The Times.”) 

Srr,—In your just but too brief article on the late Mr John 
Oxenford, you speak of his being entirely self taught. It seems due 
to the memory of a scholar who has long passed away, Mr S. T. 
Friend, to recall the fact that Mr John Oxenford was for some two 
years one of the most favoured, and certainly the most gifted, of 
the pupils of that somewhat eccentric man of genius, who would, 
had he been able, have dissuaded Oxenford from his dramatic 
career—considering that he had the highest philosophical faculties, 
together with a versatility of powers which pointed to another 
sphere. His dramatic taste, however, was developed so early that 
his heart was not to be given to other pursuits. I was his fellow 
pupil (for he was but a trifle my senior), and I remember his eager 
dramatic efforts in the drawing-room at Camberwell. He was but 
a boy—a very graceful and attractive boy. I could get him at that 
time to think of little else than the drama, though he was far ahead 
of all around him in scholarship at fourteen years of age ; and I 
bear testimony to his unsurpassed sweetness of character and self- 
forgetting nobleness and childlikeness. W. JILL 

[‘ W. J. I.” would do well to quote corectly. The writer in 
The Times did not say “entirely,” but a/most, self taught. The two 

ears with Mr Friend could not have taught John Oxenford one- 
nr Be part of what he knew and had acquired by his own 
unassisted industry.—D. 19.) 
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Beethoven at the Aquarium. 

There can searcely be much discussion concerning the highest art- 
aimofsymphony writing,and we have Beethoven’s own words to show 
what he meant when he composed the ‘‘Sinfonia Pastorale, No. 6, 
Op. 68.” Symphonies such as Beethoven wrote are surely the most 
invigorating stimulants to the imagination, and the great master, 
although he gave in this very work the keynote to his impressions, 


yet declared that his Pastoral Symphony was rather the record of 


impressions than actual representation of facts, We can well imagine 
he horror caused to some minds by the exhibition of a moving illus- 
trative panorama during the execution of Beethoven’s sublime work. 
We can forgive the sgorn occasioned by the dull declaration that 
such music cannot inspire without assistance, and that the mind is 
dead to fancy before such enchantment. But horrified as we may be, 
and scornful as we may be, still we are brought face to face with the 
fact that no gates to enchantment are unlocked by the genius of the 
musician, and that when he pipes there are some who will not dance. 
The question, therefore, resolves itself into this, are we to leave unim- 
pressionable minds in a state of darkness and chaos, are we to reserve 
Beethoven and his symphonies for such as understand and appreciate 
them, or may we in all gentle kindness suggest their beauty ina round 
about and, artistically speaking, an heretical fashion? Not much 
harm can surely be done by scenic illustrations to the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, and if any chance converts are made to the imaginative school, 
the honest design of the Aquarium authorities may well be spared 
some of that ‘‘scorn of scorn” to which it is at the outset exposed. 
There will be some who will listen to the music and shut their eyes, 
and many more who will gaze at the panorama and shut their ears ; 
but if music and scenery in combination suggest to any mind the 
refining and ennobling influence of Beethoven, it may be possible 
that such humble inquirers may be spared some of the lashes inflicted 
by an avenging xstheticism. But now that the thing has been done, 
now that Beethoven's ‘‘record of impressions” has been taken up 
to the painting-room, now that his adorable fancy has been exposed 
to the harsh rigour of reality, now that his May meadows and sun- 
lit fields, and carousing villagers, and thunder-storms, and thanks- 
giving prayers have been measured out by rule of thumb on canvas, 
it is indeed curious to observe how differently one sublime subject 
can appeal to varied minds. Mr Julian Hicks has painted a beauti- 
ful panorama, but to say that the panorama touches the musical 
sentiment or the first principles of the idyll would be disloyalty to 

seethoven and unfriendly to nature. We will allow, for the sake of 
argument, that identical impressionsare not created by the same touch, 
but if this magic symphony was not meant to suggest the exquisite sim- 
plicity of nature and the purity of rural innocence, it meant nothing. 
Mr Hicks has disearded the purely pastoral, and directed the mind to 
the abstract classical. He does not take his audience with the 
music through meadows, by the side of rivulets, amongst the vil- 
lagers. When are the ‘pleasant feelings aroused in the heart on 
arriving in the country” in this unreal world of classic temples, 
broken columns, and impossible citadels? It was the country that 
God made, and not the palaces built by man that Beethoven described. 
It is as true now as then. The blue-bell fields of Kent, the solemn 
shade of the beeches and oaks of England, the villagers of our own 
time, the rural charms of England, all come before us with the first 
notes of Beethoven’s pastoral music, Couldnot Mr Julian Hicks have 
led us among the hedge-rows and thatched villages of our own land 
instead of conducting usto the stately grandeur of an unknown world? 
We see an Acropolis on every hill, and a ruined Palmyra in every 
valley. The carousing villagers are attired like Paris on the hill of 
Ida, the dances are suggestive of fauns and satyrs. Pan and Bacchus, 
(Enone and Adonis are the figures in the panoramic picture, and the 
red storm-sun sinks upon a wild plain scattered about with Co- 
rinthian columns. The management has done well in its honest 
effort to educate the taste, the scenic artist has painted a moving 
pisture distinguished for its boldness and beauty. Mr George 


Mount has done his best for Beethoven’s music, but picture and 
music are distinct and apart. 
gether.—Thanpeus Cyg. 


The mind refuses to take them to- 











HERR WILHELMJ IN DUBLIN. 

Messrs Cramer, Wood & Co. have earned the gratitude of all 
musicians and musical amateurs residing in the capital of the 
Emerald Isle by affording them an opportunity of hearing the 
above celebrated artist, who gave his first concert in the ee 
Concert Rooms, Westmoreland Street. Of course, Herr Wilhelm] 
was very successful, and produced a deep impression. The Dublin 
Express says :— 

‘Herr Wilhelmj is, in truth, an instrumental star of the first 
magnitude. Transcendent excellence in violin playing is sometimes 
associated with a weird, attenuated figure in the performer ; but 
Herr Wilhelmj’s personal appearance—if he will pardon the reference 
to it—does not at all bear out this theory. His tall form and almost 
massive shoulders seem cast in a military mould, and his thick black 
hair and deeply-marked features finish the portrait of a man of 
uncommon power. The pieces he selected were in the highest degree 
caleulated to afford scope to his powers and delight to the most 
critical audience. To hear Mendelssohn’s Concerto for the Violin 
played by Wilhelmj was indeed a rare treat, which many will long 
remember. The perfect tune in which he plays, no matter how 
trying may be the music, or how much double-stopping may be in- 
volved, although but one of the group of excellencies which belon 
to him, and small compared with the rest, imparts a singular anc 
satisfying charm to his performance. His tone is so rich and 
powerful that the sounds of the instrument not only filled a room 
the construction of which was calculated to deaden echo, but pene- 
trated through Messrs Cramer’s house. The expression and execution 
he exhibited were superb. The orchestral accompaniment not 
being attainable, the pianoforte accompaniment was substituted. 
This was played in an admirable and perfectly worthy manner by 
Herr Rudolph Niemann. It is needless to add that Wilhelmj was 
heartily applauded. His next piece was a violin theme, adapted by 
himself, from one of Chopin’s Nocturnes, in which his double-stopping 
was wonderful, and he had to comply with an encore. Finally he 
played the aria and variations from Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, 
the pianoforte part being taken by Herr Niemann. Words fail to 
convey the charming effect of this. What came from the violin was 
more like a voice, a speech, or a song than anything else ; and every 
justice was done by the pianist to the pianoforte part.” 

The critic of Freeman's Journal entertains quite as high an 
opinion of the German virtuoso, and tells us :— 

‘The first note he drew from his violin revealed the master, and 
when the piece—Mendelssohn’s Concerto in EK minor—was finished, 
the enthusiasm and admiration of his hearers were expressed in a 
rapturous burst of applause. Herr Wilhelmj must be ranked 
amongst the best violinists of our day. Every note was fine and 
bright, and drawn, when there was need, with the rarest and most 
exquisite delicacy ; yet there were a power and a breadth that 
reached the most impassioned and vigorous expression. The 
most careful and critical attention could not detect an atom of 
untunefulness. Wilhelmj’s second piece was his own arrangement 
of a Nocturne by Chopin, which he played superbly—so superbly 
that it elicited an irresistible encore. His last appearance was with 
Herr Niemann, in Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, which he played 
throughout with marvellous grace, nerve, and fluency. Such an 
artist is a rarity.” 

The Irish Times is “short and sweet”—but very sweet. It 
observes :— 

“There is scarcely any necessity to allude to the violin playing of 
Herr Wilhelmj. For such a performer there is no room for criticism, 
and eulogy is needless; the breadth, solidity, and magnificent 
power of his pug Ppey tone, finish, and elegance of the great 
master—could not fail to reach the least instructed of the audience. 
His first piece was Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor, which he 
played admirably. Encored in a Nocturne by Chopin, he played a 
solo on the Meistersinyer (Wagner), and afterwards, with Herr 
Niemann, the andante from the Kreutzer Sonata. Herr Wilhelmj 
was very cordially applauded throughout.” 

Herr Rudolf Niemann, as already mentioned, was the pianist. 
Besides accompanying Herr Wilhelmj in Mendelssohn's Concerto, 
he performed a fantasia of his own and a composition by Chopin 
in a manner which afforded unalloyed satisfaction to an intelligent 
and appreciative audience. The vocalists were Miss Giulia War- 
wick, Mdlle Redeker, and Mr F. Love. The first-named lady 
gave “ Within a mile o’ Edinbro’ Town,” “ Forsaken,” and “ Rory 
O’More,” with great power and sweetness, Mdlle Redeker con- 
tributed “Che fard senza Euridice ” from Gluck’s Orfeo e Euridice, 
asong by Mr C. E. Essex, “Come not when I am dead,” and 
German songs. Mr Wood’s pieces were “The Pilgrim of Love” 
and “ Kily Mavourneen.” The concert delighted al connenh and 
will be long remembered on the banks of the Liffey, 
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JULES JANIN’S LIBRARY.* 
(Continued from page 144.) 


To show how intensely Janin’s wit and heart were loved, 
venerated, and understood by the greatest minds of our day, 
it now remains for us to glean among the dedications and the 
offerings with which people taxed their ingenuity to present him, 
as speedily and as magnificently as possible. Some of them 
possess an historical value. 

Ponsard, who owed him so much in every way, Emile Augier, 
Alexandre Dumas the Younger, Octave Feuillet, Jules Lacroix, 
who used to bind up with his pieces the notices of them in Les 
Débats, and the two Goncourts, never produced anything without 
offering Janin the earliest specimen in the shape of a copy of an 
exceptional edition, of which only a limited number were struck 
off. The same was true of many other authors. Sometimes 
it is the manuscript itself which the author takes a pride 
in seeing him accept. It is thus that there will figure in the 
sale L’Honneur et l’ Argent, Le Pere prodigue, La Cigué, and the 
third act of Paul Forestier, I’ Invitation a la Valse, by Alexandre 
Dumas the Elder, Mademoiselle de Clermont, by Scribe, &c. 

Roger de Beauvoir, who, in his palmy days, took a delight in 
ferreting out rarities for Janin, once sent him Le Livre a la 
mode) (printed in green ink) by Carraccioli, with an autographic 
expression of homage twenty-eight lines long, and, on another 
oceasion, Cicero’s Cato major (Barbou, 175%), in magnificent 
old binding :— 

To J. J. 

A toi cet orateur romain 
Philosophe au brillant plumage, 
Accepte Caton de ma main, 

C’est un fou qui te donne un sage. ¢ 

M. Thiers reserved the first large paper copy of his JZistoire du 
Consulat for “ His excellent friend, Janin.” After the Coup d’Etat, 
Armand Bertin wrote Janin a letter, which Janin added to 
Bertin’s own catalogue, and which runs thus :— 

My DEAR JANIN,—I have not seen you to-day (3rd January, 1852) ; 
I wanted to say that I again beg you not to attempt to entrap the 
censure. By entrapping them you first entrap me, and begin by 
getting the feuilleton suppressed, and the paper afterwards, &c. 

In consequence of this, Jules, like a good fellow as he was, held 
his tongue and chafed at the bit. He had just received, however, 
avery profound piece of consolation. Louis Philippe’s august 
widow had made him the truly royal present of the finest known 
copy of the Marquerites de la Marguerite (Lyons: Jean de Fournes, 
1547), and of the Elzevir Régnier of 1652—nor cur !—which had 
for its neighbour in his library the Ronsard of 1555-1550, offered, 
also, by a Queen—a Stage-Queen :— 

Offered to M. J. Janin by the Lady of the Camelias, EvGEntE 
Docue, 

Among other clever women, I may mention Augustine Brohan, 
represented by five letters interchanged with Mad. Janin on the 
subject of her proverb: Compter sans son Hite—Suzanue Lagier, 
by a Plautus, the Venice quarto Plautus (Alde, 1572), bearing 
upon the fly-leaf some Latin, if you please :— 

Ex munificientid equidem nostra, anno J. C., 1847. 
LaGIER. 

There are still several other clever women, the last of all being 
the much-regretted Aimée Deselée, represented by La Visite des 
Noces, the copy of which contains with her letter a letter from the 


author :— 


SUZANNE 


p Praise is always nice, but, thus awarded, it is adorable. 
A woman would be happy at reading it, even though its principal 
subject were a rival. at 

Then come the poets. Ponsard was not contented with offering 
each of his works piously loaded with praises and thanksgivings. 
He brought with him from Italy a Catullus in the first Aldine 
edition :— 

From Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, to the friend of Horace, 
a confraternal mark of homage, and from an old friend to my dear 
and excellent friend J. Janin.—Ponsarp. 





* From Le Figaro. 

+ To J. J.—To you is this Roman orator, a philosopher with brilliant 
plumage, sent ; accept Cato from my hands; it is a madman who presents 
you with a sage, % 

















Mistral, the Provence Virgil and Theocritus, contents himself 
with writing on the title-page of Mireille :— 
A Jules Janin, un poutoun de Mereio! 


Is not this worthy of both of them ? 

Béranger has heard of the magnificent copy of his complete 
works possessed by Janin, who hastens to forward it to him, and 
the song writer returns it enriched with the following words :— 


My poor daughters,* return to him who received you so 
generously. You see, despite your little merit, how splendidly he has 
dressed you—you who, usually, run about the street in such sorry 
attire. Ah! thank the good Janin, who, aware that your old 
father had not the means of decking you out so richly, has taken 
upon himself the expenses of your toilet, and, despite so many 
persons interested in your ruin, has the courage to adopt and defend 
you. Such generosity is rare at the present day. Republican as 
they accuse me of being, I request you to present the assurance of 
my gratitude to the King of Criticism. BERANGER. 

May, 1856. 

This courage, by the way, of defending whom and what he 
liked, never failed Janin, M. Victor Hugo has, in his finest 
prose, engraved his testimony to this fact, first on Les Contempla- 
tions, two volumes almost as splendid as the Béranger, ornamented 
with original drawings and photographs, and doubled in value by 
the celebrated letter of the 10th August, 1856; and then on the 
Légende des Sitcles, in the following autographic, and, we might 
almost say, lapidarian dedication :— 

To him who, as a poet and a friend, is inexhaustible. 

To the valiant and winged pen. 

To the noble heart which understands and celebrates the victory 
of the vanquished. 

To the man who, for the last thirty years, has been one of 
the dazzling coruscations of Paris. 

TO JULES JANIN 
H. H., lst January, 1860. 
Vicror Hveo. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 

But the gem of this peerless casket, the rarest, if not the most 
beautiful, the most “Janinian,” if we may use the word, of 
all these books, is a simple duodecimo volume, sternly bound by 
Niédrée, Deus Hommes ou Un Secret du Monde, a five-act drama 
in verse by poor Adolphe Dumas. The drama is not a master- 
piece, but on seven leaves bound up at the beginning of the 
volume, the author has written some forty touching verses, and on 
the eighth leaf these impressive lines :— 

happiest of men, and he well deserved 


Janin, that year, was the ‘ serv 
» fought for me a duel with 


to be so, for he was the best of men. 
swords, a pitched battle with his pen, and gave me a pension of 
2,000 francs. 

This is Janin to the life. What can we add to it? 
come into our eyes before such delicacy and grandeur, and we ask 
ourselves how his heirs can have parted with such a book. If itis 
not withdrawn from the sale, we entreat the National Library, for 
the sake of French literature, to purchase it, and place it, open at 
leaf viii., in one of the glass cases of honour. 


The tears 


Hvaves Brat. 





CopENHAGEN.—We read in the Dagbladet that the Swedish 


don, gave 


singer, Mdlle Victoria Buasen, who is on her return to Lon 
It was an 


an evening concert in the large hall in Amaliengade. 
agreeable sight to see every seat filled in this large hall. Amongst 
the audience were the Ambassadors and Corps Diplomatique from 
different countries. Mdlle Bunsen has an exceptionally good 
contralto voice. Her lower notes are full and rich, the higher notes 
are not so full, but she understands how to manage them so well 
that we look upon her altogether as a most excellent artist. Mdlle 
Bunsen sang an air by Rossini, a romance by Daunstrém, a theme 
and variations by Rode, ‘‘Deh non voler,” and the Brindisi. by 
Donizetti. She was ‘“‘called” after each of her songs, and enthu- 
siastically encored after Rode’s variations. Mdile Bunsen was bit 
supported by the pianists, Mdlle Félicia Bunsen and ag ~ 
Bendix, as well as by the violinist, Herr Hilmer, of the Roya 


Opera. 


sa ‘ ~ ’ ”: » © 
* It must be borne in mind that the French word “ Chansons ” is femi- 


nine, 
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MDLLE ALBANI IN PARIS. 


The season at the Théitre-Italien did not at first give promise 
of being a very favourable one. Indeed, it almost seemed as, 
though Fashion had capriciously turned her back on the Salle 
Ventadour, when M. Léon Escudier was fortunate enough to 
secure the services of Mdlle Albani. Since that lady’s first ap- 
pearance, the aspect of matters has completely changed, and the 
fair Canadian prima donna has more than justified the flattering 
reports which preceded her arrival at and début in the French 
capital. Papers of the most opposite political hue have at length 
found a subject on which they can, for once, agree. That subject 
is the exceptional talent of Mdlle Albani. I could fill two or 
three numbers of the Musical World—supposing I were allowed 
to do so—with eulogiums pronounced upon her, even within the 
last week or so, by the press. I will give merely a specimen or 
two. After saying that the public had received with marked 
favour three modestly-scored little acts, entitled, La Sonn ambula 
the I’arts-Journal goes on to tell us that— 

“It is true that the name of the fair Somnambulist was Albani, 
for whom the music, so sweet, so fresh, so elegiac, and so original, 
seemed to have been written no longer ago than yesterday. It is 


becoming difficult to praise Mdlle Albani and, above all, to find new | 


formulas for the purpose. When we have said that her taste is 


exquisite ; that the art she displays is perfection itself; that her | 
virtuosity is calculated to satisfy, but not to astound or surprise, | | 
still less to dazzle, the most particular ; when we have added that | 
she possesses, more than any other vocalist of the present day, the | | 


gift of moving us, because she is moved herself, and because, in her 


case, the woman and the artist are blended in a profound and true | 


sentiment, which radiates and is communicated, not simply to the 
singers around her, but also, and more especially, to the public who 


listen to her; when we have extolled the penetrating brilliancy of | 


her upper register ; when we have said all this once and twice, we 
have to repeat it again; ... 
course that can be adopted, we now do so. 

Le Soleil writes in reference to her Lucia :— 

‘‘Mdlle Albani was literally acclamée by a frantic audience. 
After her grand mad scene, she received two enormous bouquets, 
one of roses and the other of Parma violets. The latter was of 
fantastic proportions. Her performance was one long triumph.” 

Listen, now, to the Courier de France :— 


” 





and, as this is the most just and best | | 


OONCERT OF THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 

The friendly Society for Mutual Assistance, supported by the 
old pupils of the Polytechnic School, gives every year a concert, 
which, from the choice of the pieces performed and the merit of 
the artists, is justly considered one of the best of the season. 
This year we had, for the literary part, Gozlan’s piece, La Pluie 
et le beau Temps, by the artists of the Comédie Frangaise ; 
in the instrumental portion, MM. Tolbecque and Régnier ; and 
as vocalists, Mdlle Anna Eyre (of the Italiens), Mdlle Rosine 
Block (of the Opéra), Mdlle Granier (of the Renaissance), and M. 
Bosquin. Mdlles Anna Eyre and Block first sang a fragment 
from Rossini’s Stabat. Mdlle Anna Eyre then gave the air, 
“ Ah fors 6 lui che I'anima,” from Za Traviata. We say nothing 
of her beauty and of the perfect grace of her toilet. What 
especially stiuck us was the suppleness of her talent, which adapted 
itself successively to sacred music an'l the most pleasing specimen 
of Italian opera. We had previously heard her at the Italiens, 
and are surprised that the management does not avail itself of 
the services of this excellent artist.—Le Petit Parisien. 


ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay Eyenine, Marci 1st:— 
: Adolphe Adam. 
Spohr. 


Schubert § Liszt. 
W. 7. Best. 


Marche Religieuse ‘ oa8 5% 
Duet, “ Let thy footsteps follow,” Faust 
Soirées de Vienne (No. 6, A minor)... 
Fantasy on Old English Carols 
Prelude and Fugue (G major) bei - Mendelssohn, 
Andante, from the Fourth Pianoforte Concerto Beethoven. 
Chorus, “ Immortal fame attends thee” —... ... Handel. 
Sarurpay Arrernooy, Marcu 3rd :— 
Mendelssohn, 
Handel. 
S. S. Wesley. 


Bach. 


Mendelssohn, 


W. T. Best. 


Overture, composed for a Military Band 

Air, “ From celestial seats descending ”’ 
Andante, for the Organ (E flat major) és 
Sarabande, from the Second Violin Sonata ... 
Gavotte, from the Sixth Violoncello Sonata 
Minuetto, from the First Symphony... 
Marcia Eroica and Finale 








** Mdlle Albani obtained last night, before our capricious Parisian | | 


audience, a great and legitimate success, which soon assumed the 


character of a real triumph, such as the Théatre-Italien has not | 


witnessed for many long years.” 


The Charivari can be as serious as any of its usually graver | 


colleagues, when it is brought face to face with such rare 
natural gifts enhanced by such rare artistic training. Tlus 
does it contribute to the general outburst of praise :- 

“After Lucia, Rigoletto. Mdlle Albani, who does not stop to 
think how great her efforts are, has given only a single morrow to her 
grand victory of last week. She then immediately engaged in a 
fresh battle. It was won beforehand. For the Parisian public has 


definitively adopted this young glory of art, and rendered her their | 
The Théatre-Italien has 


. . . sd 
own by their enthusiastic bravos. 


recovered its high vogue.” 


But I am afraid of encroaching too much on the space of the | 
Musical World, and will, therefore, add only an extremely signifi- 


cant fact recorded in the Gaulots ;—- 


“ A circumstance significative of the great success achieved by | 


Mdlle Albani is the opening of a second box office.” 


Surely this is a proof positive of the impression Mdlle Albani | 


has produced on the Parisian public. R. 8. 





Join all our talents ; let our hearts accord 
The merits of a genius to record. 

Shall we enrich our language by one word, 
To express great thinker, writer ?—Oxenford. 


Mel{ben. 








Turkey pens have been so much in use that ’tis thought 
there's nothing left but recourse to steel all round. 


Weliben Benwell. 











TO MY ABSENT LOVE.*® 


Among the glittering gems of night, 
That sprinkle all the azure sphere, 

There is but one supremely bright, 
Whose lustre shines so calm and clear, 


In many a circle I have been, 
Where youth and beauty brightly shine, 
Where diamonds glisten ‘midst the scene, 
And joy o’erflows like sparkling wine ; 
Where every sight can please the eyes, 
And music’s voice is sweet to hear, 
Where farthest from the heart are sighs, 
And from the gaze the liquid tear, 


Yet, mingling with each happy throng, 
The one lone spirit there was mine ; 
To it my star did not belong, 
One face was missing—it was thine. 
G. Hunt Jackson, 


* Copyright, 





Sweprn.—We extract the following from a letter addressed to us 
from Géteborgsposten, January 20th, 1877 :—Victoria Bunsen, our 
famous contralto, is at present giving concerts in Cristiana 
(Norway), where her first appearance took place on the 14th inst. 
Malle Victoria Bunsen, who never before sang in Cristiana, was 
received in a most flattering way by the public as well as the press, 
which latter finds, among her excellent qualifications, a deep 
contralto, voluminous and strong, well equalised and with a pleasing 
timbre both in the higher and lower register. In making use of her 
vocal resources, she proves herself an accomplished and intelligent 
artist, and her execution is correct and tasteful. Her success at the 


| concert was complete ; applause and re-calls followed every number, 
, and the last one, the rindisi from Luecrezia Borgia, was encored. 
' Mdlle Felicia Bunsen is praised as an accompanist of great merit, 
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WAIFS. 

Schumann’s Genoveva is in rehearsal at the Berlin Opera. 

It is said that Mad. Engalli is engaged by Mr Mapleson. 

M. Jules Dias de Soria lately made a short visit to Milan. 

Herr Schuberth has left town to play in Paris and Lyons. 

Mr Carl Rosa’s opera company has been playing at Edinburgh 
with great success. 

M. Cavaillé-Coll has just completed a magnificent organ for the 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

M. Chennevieére, a pupil of the Conservatory, has been engaged 
at the Paris Opéra-Comique. - 

M. Gounod’s new opera, Cinq Mars, is completely finished, and 
will shortly be put in rehearsal. 

The rehearsals of Herr R. Wagner’s Walkiire still continue at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 


Mr Henry Leslie’s concerts, with the assistance of his justly | 


famous choir, were resumed last night. 

Mad. Adelina Patti is engaged for forty representations next 
winter at the ThéAtre-Italien, Paris. ‘ 

Herr Heinrich Barth has been appointed pianist to his Imperial 
Highness the Crown Prince of Prussia. 

A new theatrical paper, Don Basilio, with the inevitable agency 
attached to it, has been started in Milan. 7 


Mad. Christine Nilsson’s success in Vienna has been so great that | 


another engagement has been offered to her. 


Malle Zaré Thalberg is at present at Barcelona, but returns to | 


fulfil her engagement at the Royal Italian Opera. 
M. Charles Garnier, the architect of the Grand Opera, Paris, has 
been chosen to build the new operahouse in New York. 


Herr Brahms’ quartet in B flat was first introduced to an English | 


audience at one of the quartet concerts of Herr Franke. 
Certain Yaeger editors are so mad with Senator Conkling that 
they would like to hit him over the first half of his name. 


Tn consequence of a misunderstanding between the author-com- 
poser of Philémon et Baucis and the conductor of the orchestra, the 
re-production of the work for the débuts of Mdlle Donadio-Fodor, at 
the Paris Opéra-Comique, has been deferred for a short time. 

Dr S. H. Mosenthal, the dramatic author, died recently in Vienna. 
He was born at Cassel, in 1821. Besides his other pieces, he wrote 
several opera librettos, including those for Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor, Die Maccabier, Das goldene Kreuz, and Die Folkunger. 

Herr Jauner intends devoting himself exclusively to the manage- 
ment of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. He will not renew his 
lease of the Karltheater, but will be succeeded, after August Ist, 
1878, by Herr Pollini, manager of the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Signor Arditi left last Saturday for Vienna, where he is engaged 
at the Italian Opera to conduct the ‘‘ Adelina Patti” performances. 
On his return, in May, Signor Arditi proposes to give his grand 
orchestral concert at the Royal Albert Hall. The first part of the 
programme is to consist of compositions by Wagner. 

Mdme Jenny Van Zandt (Vanzini) the American prima donna, is 
at Milan with her daughter, Marie (aged sixteen), who is studying 
for the operatic stage under Lamperti, and who, we are informed, 
predicts for her a brilliant career. Her début is expected to take 
place in the spring of 1878, at one of the Operahouses in London ! 
Nous verrons. 

Sophocles’ tragedy, Antigone, with Mendelssohn’s music, is to be 
given with full band and chorus of one hundred voices, at the new 
Concert Room of the Royal Academy of Music, on Saturday evening 
next, for the benefit of St John’s Hospital. The tragedy will be 
‘‘recited ” by Mr Ryder and Miss Evelyn. Mr J. Rosenthal will lead 
the band, and Mr Alfred Gilbert will conduct. 


On the morrow of New-Year’s Day, madame asked her husband 
for a new outfit. ‘‘ My darling,” he replied, ‘‘ that would make the 
third in two months, and times are so hard that——” ‘‘ You will 
kill me,” exclaimed the lady, bursting into tears, ‘‘ and my funeral 


| expenses will cost you more than a new dress!” ‘‘Ah! but I should 


What can one poor weak woman, with a thick club, do against a 


husband who crawls under the bed and refuses to come out ? 

It is asserted positively that the Vice-Regal Theatre at Cairo will 
open next year as heretofore, with Italian opera and ballet. 

On his way from St Petersburgh to London, M. Anton Rubinstein 
played in Paris at a concert given by M. and Mad. Massart. 

Mr Brinley Richards has accepted an engagement in South 
Wales, to give a series of lectures at Easter, on ‘‘ National Music.” 

Sig. Petrella has finished the first act of his new opera, Salambd, 
which he is writing to the order of Sig. Ricordi, the music publisher. 


have to bury you only once,” was the comforting rejoinder. 

Mdme Trafford (Mr Frank Romer’s accomplished pupil) has been 
singing the part of Desdemona in Rossini’s Utello with great success 
at Cadiz (Spain). A local journal says :—‘‘The applause bestowed on 
her singing in the final air of the second act, and the ‘‘ Willow” 
song of the third, was loud and unanimous, and we sincerely 


| congratulate Mdme Trafford on her great and deserved success.” 


M. Corentin Guyho and Count d’Osmoy, members of the French 


| Chamber of Deputies, are about to present to that body a resolution 


The Emperor of Germany has subscribed 3000 marks, and the | 
Committee of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts 300, towards the | 


Beethoven Monument. 

Signota Savertal is, we hear, singing with great success at 
Livorno, having just finished her engagements at the Teatro dal 
Verme, and at Pavia. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Germany has conferred the Royal 
Order of the Crown, Fourth Class, on Herr Edmund Bartholomiius, 
publisher, of Erfurt. 


for modifying the rate levied upon the Paris theatres for the poor 
(the droit des pauvres). ‘They propose that in future the rate shall 
be raised, not upon the gross receipts, but upon the profits, thus 
relieving managers when takings are not equal to expenditure. 

Mad. Marie Sass, as reported in these columns, brought an action 
against the manager of the Théatre-Lyrique for a breach of engage- 
ment, consequent upon M. Victor Iugo’s refusal to allow Lucrezia 
Borgia to be played as a French libretto. After pleadings and 


| counter-pleadings, ere the Court had delivered its verdict, which 


In consequence of the indisposition of M. Vauthier, the part of | 
Annibal, in M. Lecoeq’s opera of La Marjolaine, had to be sustained | 


for some nights by M. Falchieri. 

Sig. Lauro Rossi, Director of the Conservatory of Music, Naples, 
has set on foot a subscription for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to Thalberg in the cemetery of that city. 

Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis will be performed at the fourth 
Subscription Concert of Stern's Gesang-Verein, Berlin, under the 
direction of Professor Julius Stockhausen. 

Dr Armitage has presented to the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind, at Upper Norwood, one large and 
two small organs, at a cost of 1,000 guineas. 

By order of the Municipality of Aix, the Rue de la Charreterie, 
where the composer of Le Désert resided occasionally with his rela- 
tions, will henceforth be called the Rue Félicien David. 

M. Capoul had not, a few days since, signed with the management 
of the Italian Opera in St Petersburgh. He asks the respectable 
sum of 120,000 francs for the season of four months and a half. 

The King’s Cross Theatre, lately put up for sale at the Auction 
Mart, was “‘ bought in.” No bidder went beyond £1,500, although 
only subject to £9 per annum ground rent for twenty-seven years. 

With a view of improving the Services at the Parish Church of 
Lower Norwood, the authorities have raised the salary of the 
Organist and Choirmaster to £100, and have appointed Dr, Sloman, 
oO: ing, to the post. 





| 
| 
| 
} 


took a fortnight to consider, the matter was arranged amicably. 

Herr Richard Wagner, says the World, has definitively given up 
all idea of having any performances at Bayreuth this year. He 
intends to recruit his finances for the Nibelungen treasury by giving 
concerts in London, during the approaching season. King Ludwig 
is said to be furious with Wagner for the publication of his recent 
epistle to the faithful, and has held no less than six privy councils 
on the subject. 

The programme of the fifth Popular Concert, directed by M. 
Dupont, at Brussels, was devoted entirely to Richard Ww agner. 
The first part comprised the overtures to Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, 
and Die Meistersinger, a romance for the violin, and an_air from 
Der Fliegende Hollinder. The second part consisted of fragments 
from the Ring des Nibelungen, including ‘‘Der Ritt der Walkiiren,’ 
the Funeral March, and the final scene of Die. Walkiire, besides the 
March composed for the International Exhibition at Philadelphia. 


A weekly musical contemporary, in offering some remarks about 
cathedral organists with reference to the growing taste for modern 
compositions, ventures to predict that it will indeed be a bad time 
for Church music if complete neglect should hide the works of 
Purcell, Kent, and others. We are disposed to think that the utter 
want of critical discrimination which could couple the glorious works 
of our greatest English musician with such hollow and weak effusions 
as ‘‘Kent’s Anthems” will seriously reduce the value and weight of 
the writer’s well-intentioned advice. If Aent is such an importent 
element of the classics of conservative Church musicians, for good- 
ness’ sake let us go ahead and not look backward.—Musical Times. 
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The last manager of the Komische Oper, Vienna, having proved 
as unfortunate as his predecessors, has resigned the management, 
and the proprietors have decided on putting up the theatre to auction. 

The first concert of the Schubert Society this season took place 
on Wednesday, Schubert’s vocal and instrumental compositions 
forming the first part of the programme. Particulars next week. 

Verdi’s Requiem has again beeri performed at Albert Hall, under 
the direction of Mr Barnby. We have already given our opinion of 
this sacred work by the foremost living pad composer, and find 
no reason in any respect to modify it. That it will ever rival in 
popularity the Stabat Mater of Rossini, with which it has been frequently 
compared, we cannot, despite its many fine passages and occasionally 
touching earnestness, be induced to believe. Verdi is a genius 
after his manner ; so was Rossini after another.—Graphic. 

It will greatly please those of our readers who are graduates of a 
University in Arts, Music, or Divinity, to know that a representa- 
tive of the ‘‘New England” University, U.S.A., is prepared to 
convince himself, in his chambers in the Strand, of the remarkable 
merits of those who apply to him for a doctorate ; and that on 
receipt of ‘‘ the” University dues, any degree is forwarded (by par- 
cel delivery) carefully wrapt up inside an appropriate hood. As 
the duties which this representative of a learned body has to per- 
form are of a delicate kind, we forbear to mention his name or exact 
address, although a letter from him offering to confer the degree of 
Mus. Doe. is lying before us.— Musical Times, 

The general amusements of the Aquarium are now distinguished 
for their variety, liberality, and consistent excellence. There 
are few dull hours, and the day passes pleasantly away. All the 
morning and afternoon the visitor is treated to a succession of en- 
tertainments ; the theatre is crowded till dinner-time. Scarcely 
has Mr Frederic Archer’s organ recital ended before songs by Miss 
José Sherrington and Mr Shakespeare, glees by the well-trained 
Aquarium choir, &c.,lead up to the Beethoven piéce de résistance ; and 
after that comes lighter fare in the shape of an extremely clever 

‘* second-sight ” entertainment, conducted by Mr Herriott, with the 
aid of his intelligent little dau; ghter Louie, and a ventriloquial per- 
formance by Lieutenant Cole, who has no rival in his difficult art. 
These who find themselves unable to pass a happy time at the 
Aquarium must be hard to please. 

The Reid Festival, since the accession of Sir Herbert Oakeley to 
the music chair of Edinburgh University, has assumed an import- 
ance out of all proportion with that accorded to it in former times. 
Sir Herbert, by means of courteous demeanour, musical ability, and 
general conduct, is at length, with the approval of all his col- 
leagues, placed in a position commensurate with the idea entertained 
by General Reid, the munificent bequeather of the fund. The 
annual orchestral festival, last week, into details about which we 
have no space to enter, was, according to all accounts, honourable 
alike to the Professor, to those who worked under him, and to the 
growing musical taste of ever-musical ‘‘ Auld Reekie.” The 
orchestra was that now familiarly styled ‘‘ Manchester’s Own,” the 
credit of forming which is exclusively due to Mr Charles Hallé, 
who, as might have been expected, was pianist on the occasion, — 
Graphic. 

That Frenchmen know how to honour their great artists as well 
as their warriors has been proved by the ceremony “which recently took 
place over the tomb of Auber, at P ere-la-Chaise. During the seige of 
Paris the composer, still in possession of all his faculties, though 
almost ninety years of age, took his accustomed walk through the 
streets of his beloved city ; and although beholding with an aching 
heart the changes wrought by the stern “realities of war, bore brav ely 
up against the 1 misery which had fallen upon his country until his 
favourite horses were seized and killed to supply food for the nation, 
and then he bowed to his fate and calmly passed away almost un- 
noticed. But when Paris was restored to her usual life, a subscrip- 
tion was raised to remove the body of Auber from the vault where 
it had been hastily deposited to Peére-la-Chaise ; and, althou; gh the 
remains were transferred in December last, it was not until the 29th 
January that the ceremony we have mentioned took place at the 
tomb. A handsome but appropriately plain monument had been 
erected, and a bust of the composer placed at the grave. Instru- 
mental and choral music, from Auber’s operas, was given with 
thrilling effect upon the thousands of mourners assembled ; funeral 
orations were delivered, immortelles laid upon the tomb, the tears 
moistened the eyes of the many who felt that they had lost not only 
a representative artist who had for so many years lived and worked 
in their midst, but a true-hearted man who had earned a widely 
spread sympathy by his kindly and generous nature. It may be 
justly said that France has a right to be proud of Auber; but this 
noble tribute to his memory has made the admirers of Auber proud 
of France,—Musical Times. 
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23. SOUVENIR 


. ALLEGRO, SARABANDE, & PASSACAILLE in G Minor 
' GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE in D Minor 
;. ALLEGRO CON BRIO in EF Flat 


. SONATA IND. 

28. DEUX ROMANCES 
. PRESTO in A Flat 
. SONATA in C 


_ SAXON AIR WITH VARIATIONS . 
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CHARLES D’ALBERTS 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. | 


SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arthur Sullivan’s popular 
Song. “One of the best waltzes ever written by the 
above favourite composer” 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS, on “Airs from 
popular Cantata 
TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ - 

TRIAL BY JURY POLKA - 
RINK GALOP 
FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE- 
FASCINATION VALSE & Trois Fons 
PRINCESS MARIE GALOP 
SICILY QUADRILLE. —eeagemon to. Como 
“ Palermo ” 
HOME, SWEET HOME Ww ALTZE S- - 

TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES 
WEST-END POLKA 
SOLDIERS’ POLKA  - 
GREAT EASTERN POLKA 
BIG BEN POLKA 
LILLIAN POLKA 

SULTAN’S POLKA E 

Orchestra, 38.; Septet, 25. 

N.B.—A Complete List of M. D’ALBERT’s Popular Dance Music 

will be sent on application. 
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Sullivan’s 
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and 
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M. WALDTEUFEL'S NEWEST WALTZ. 
AU REVOIR VALSE. 
PAR EMILE WALDTEUFEL, 


COMPOSER OF THE CELEBRATED ‘‘MANOLA” WALTZ. 
Price 4s. 


Septet, 25. 


On ‘chestr a, ) 38.5 





NEW WALTZES BY M. LAMOTHE. 


CHANTS DE L’AUBE 
LE MESSAGE DES FLEURS 
Orchestra, 3s.; 


Septet, 25. 


M. GOUNOD'S NEWEST COMPOSITIONS. 


MARCHE RELIGIEUSE 
») 





(Companion to his celebrated ** Marche Romaine 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
PIANOFORTE DUET 
ORGAN (with Pedal ven) 
HARMONIUM 
MARCHE MILITAIRE 

Ditto Ditto 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 
Words from the ‘‘Ingoldsby Legends.” 
MUSIC BY GEORGE FOX, 
Net. 


Piano duet 








PrIcE 2s. 6p. 


“The Cantata will be found useful both in the concert-room 
and private parties in affording pleasing entertainment.”—News of 
the World. 

“Very charming music.” —Figaro. 
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DIE FLEDERMAUS ; 


THE BAT’S REVE ENGE. 


| A COMIC OPERA, IN THREE ACTS. 
| 


| COMPOSED BY 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 


Price. 
3 
3 





| 
| No. 


OVERTURE 
1, Cxorvs, “ On the Baron’s natal day ” 
2. SerEnape, “ Little Dove that’s flown away ”- 
Ditto ditto Arranged in A flat 
3. Durr, “Omy Aunt is very ill” - 
. Trio, “ He thought himself so clever ”- 
. Dverand Dance, “Let’s be off, Sir, on the sly” 
3, Trio, ‘So I must leave thee ” 
. Drinxine Sone, “ Dearest, drink, yes, drink 
with me” = - - 
7 bis. Ditto ditto Arranged in F 
8. Frvazz, Ist Act, “I’m not the Baron” 
9, Batter Music, composed by Hamiiton CLARKE 
10. Cxorvs, “ Joy to night ” 
11, Sone and Cuorvs (ad lib.), “The Custom 
of my Country” 
12, Laventne Sone, “ I never yet ‘ens ever met” 
12 bis. _ Ditto ditto Arranged in F 
13, Dver, “See him glaring” - - : 
14, Sone, “ Poland, oh how I love you” 
14 bis, Ditto ditto Arranged in C 
15. Frvatz, 2nd Act, “ tect Rperteing 
Wine” 
16, Sone, ** To-day we'll vos be” 
16 bis. Ditto ditto Nibitaiell in F 
17. Sone, “ Thus if a young maid I’m playing” 
17 bis. Ditto ditto Arranged in F 
18. Frvaxz, ‘To Baron here I'll give my hand” 


2 bis. 


3 
3 
- - 2 


- 4 
3 
4 
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The MUSIC Adapted, and partly Composed, for the Alhambra Theatre, by 


HAMILTON CLARKE, 


The Complete Opera Arranged and Adapted for the Alhambra ss. d.. 
Theatre, with new Choruses and Ballet Music, by 
HAMILTON CLARKE ... ied 0 

The Entire Opera Arranged for the Pianoforte, by HAMILtox 
CLARKEE.. svi . 2 6 

The Alhambra Fledermaus Quadrilles, by M. Kiko - 4 0: 
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